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The Exhibition of Byzantine Icons from Cyprus at the Benaki Museum is an 
admirable way of making the presence of Cyprus felt in the metropolis of Greek 
culture. Through the medium of this exhibition, Cyprus presents a true image of 
herself: the image of a creator of beauty — of magnificent works of art that form 
an integral part of the island’s rich cultural heritage. 

In Cyprus we see a noteworthy, and probably unique, instance of a nation 
that never once gave up its creative pursuits, in spite of all the vicissitudes caused 
by long spells of foreign domination. This unbroken perseverance lasted many 
centuries: we have only to remember that the history of Cypriot culture covers 
no less than eight thousand years. It is a culture full of vitality, distinguished by 
powerful imagination and an amazing capacity for renewal. The works of art re- 
flect the very essence of Cyprus’ spirit. In the sixty-four icons of this exhibition, 
fortunate survivors of the savage plunder of the recent Turkish invasion, we find 
the living imprint of that profound piety so characteristic of the “holy island’’, as 
Leontius Machairas, the I5th century chronicler, described Cyprus. 

We wish to express our gratitude to His Beatitude, Makarios, Archbishop 
of Cyprus, and to the Church of Cyprus as a whole, for making the icons avail- 
able for the purpose of this exhibition. Sincere thanks are also due to the Benaki 
Museum, the Greek Embassy in Cyprus and all those who have contributed to the 
successful organization of the exhibition. This event is an act of homage to the 
martyred island which lives so poignantly in the hearts of all Greeks. 


PATROCLOS STAVROU 
Under-Secretary 
to the President of the Cypriot Republic 
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At this critical moment in our country’s history, particularly relevant to the 
survival of the hellenic tradition in Cyprus, the present Exhibition takes on a 
special significance and emphasizes the unbreakable bonds, spiritual and artistic. 
uniting Cyprus with Greece, the Mother Country. 

It is necessary to stress in these few lines that the realization of this Exhibition 
is due first and foremost to the generous assistance of the President of the Republic 
of Cyprus, Archbishop Makarios, and to the enthusiasm of Mr. Constantine Tsatsos, 
President of the Hellenic Republic, who kindly undertook to sponsor the Exhibi- 
tion. Its indubitable importance lies in the exceptional quality of the icons presented; 
there is no doubt that it will prove to be an event of unrivalled significance in the 
greek cultural scene over a long period. 

Thanks is also due to the Cypriot Authorities for their wholehearted assistance 
in selecting and cataloguing the icons. On behalf of the Governing Board of the 
Benaki Museum, I wish to express my warm thanks to Mr. P. Stavrou, Under- 
Secretary to the President of the Cypriot Republic, Mr. N. Kranidiotis, Ambassador 
of Cyprus in Greece and Mr. A. Papageorghiou, Ephor of Byzantine Antiquities 
of Cyprus. 

Acknowledgement is also due to the valuable assistance offered by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Mr. D. Bitsios and the Minister for Culture and Science, Mr. 
C. Trypanis. 

Finally we must add our warmest thanks to the Executive Committee and all 
the staff of the Benaki Museum, whose spontaneous enthusiasm made possible the 
exemplary presentation of these priceless treasures from Cyprus. 


LAMBROS EFTAXIAS 
President of the Governing Board 
of the Benaki Museum 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Papageorghiou, Masterpieces: 
A. Papageorghiou, Masterpieces of Byzantine Art of Cyprus, Nicosia 1965. 


Papageorgiou, /cones: 
A. Papageorgiou, Jcones de Chypre, Geneva 1969. 


Sotiriou, Bot. Mvnpeta Kinpov: 
G. Sotiriou, Ta BoCavtiva Mvnyeia tic Kinpov, |. Album. Athens 1935. 


Talbot Rice, /cons: be 
D. Talbot Rice, The Icons of Cyprus, London 1937. 


Byzantine Art; 
Byzantine Art, a European Art. Catalogue of the 9th Exhibition under the Aus- 
pices of the Council of Europe, Athens 1964 (second edition). 





Byzantine painting developed very early in Cyprus, in spite of the fact that 
St. Epiphanios, Bishop of Salamis (368-403), strongly opposed it during the first 
stages of its emergence. We have evidence of this early development from written 
sources and also from a few surviving paintings which have been dated back to 
the 6th century. Theodore the Studite mentions that the church built by Sabinus, 
disciple and successor of St. Epiphanios to the see of Salamis, in honour of his 
teacher, was “decorated from the entire story of the Gospels”!. We are given similar 
information by John of Damascus in the first Apologetikos*. Further evidence of 
the widespread use of painting in the ornamentation of Cypriot churches in the 
early Byzantine period is provided by the account of Constantine of Constantia in 
the Acts of the 7th Ecumenical Council of Nicaea (787) on the necessity to honour 
icons3. Nicephorus, Patriarch of Constantinople, made similar exhortations, and 
laid particular stress on the extensive use of icons in the decoration of Cypriot 
churches*. Nicephorus’ statements are also confirmed by the mosaics found in the 
apses of three village churches at some distance from the ancient cities of Cyprus: 
the church of Panaghia Kanakaria at Lythrankomi, the church of Panaghia Kyra 
near Livadia, in the Famagusta area, and the church of Panaghia Angeloktistos 
at Kiti; the mosaics have been dated to the 6th century. This is also the date 
given to the only surviving proto-Byzantine wall-painting at Nicodemus’ Haghiasma 
at Salamis. 


_ Migne, P.G., 99, 388. 


| 

2. Migne, P.G., 94, 1257. 

3. Mansi, XIII, 77. 

4. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense 1, -1852-, 375 and 381. 
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Surviving monuments are a clear indication of the development of monu- 
mental painting in Cyprus and confirm the written evidence of the 8th and 9th 
centuries mentioned above. It should be added, however, that no icons have sur- 
vived from that period. The references made by John of Damascus, Constantine 
of Constantia and Nicephorus of Constantinople to the icons that adorned the 
churches of Cyprus should be taken in the wider sense of painting in general. This 
is quite evident in the account of Constantine of Constantia at the Council of Nicaea: 
he states clearly that the icons are frescoes>. This does not mean that the existence 
of icons should be excluded during that early period. The 6th and 7th century icons 
at Mount Sinai, Kiev (these also came from Sinai) and Rome prove that icons were 
already used in churches in the early Byzantine period. 

It may seem strange that no icons of that early date have been found in 
Cyprus, all the more so as Cyprus was not involved in the iconoclastic contro- 
versy. However, iconoclastic feeling did perhaps influence the people of the 
island to a small extent, as shown by the account of Constantine of Constantia 
mentioned above® and also by an indirect allusion made by John of Damascus’. 
On the whole, though, it can be said that Cyprus remained faithful to the worship 
of icons. In the Life of St. Stephen the Younger, Cyprus is classified among the 
three places which were not affected by the iconoclastic controversy and which 
offered refuge to the Saint’s disciples’. Indeed, during the period of the controversy, 
it appears that Cyprus attracted a large number of icon-worshipping monks, either 
because they found safety and shelter on the island, or because they were exiled 
there, as mentioned by Theophanes®. This author’s evidence is corroborated by the 
Life of Romanus the Neomartyr!®. 

During this early period, Cyprus became a centre of painting, attracting many 
monks from Asia Minor in spite of the dangerous conditions caused by frequent 
Arab incursions. Cyprus continued to be a place of pilgrimage for Asia Minor 
monks in the following two centuries, as we are told in the Life of St. Peter of 
Atroa!! and that of St. Constantine the Jew!?. We have no way of knowing 
how these monks — among whom there were undoubtedly a number of painters — 
influenced the development of painting, and icon-painting in particular, in the island 
of Cyprus. The small vaulted church of Saint Solomoni, near Coma of Yialos, is 
the only monument preserving a few half-destroyed frescoes that can be assigned 
5. Eixova tijg "Ayiag Ocotéxov and ypwpdtov év tH toizg@... and Aafeow nAov Ennéev attov tv 

tT toiy@ eic to abtd pétw@nov tic eixdvoc toi “Ayiov TTétpon. 
6. Op. cif. 
7. Migne, P.G., 94, 1305. 
8. Migne, P.G., 100, 1117-1120. 
9. Bonn edition, p. 688. 
10. Analecta Bollandiana, XXX (1911), p. 419. 


Il. V. Laurent, La Vie merveilleuse de Saint Pierre d'Atroa, Brussels 1956, p, 101. 
12. Acta Sanctorum, Navembris, 1V, 638. 





with any certainty to the 8th- 9th century. The archaic iconographic programme 
and the type of iconography, which are only to be found during the period prior 
to the iconoclastic controversy, are combined in these frescoes with a strong oriental 
influence reminiscent of the earlier Cappadocian monuments. The style of the 
frescoes of this small church is quite alien to the painting of Cyprus, as known 
to us from previous specimens (6th century) and subsequent ones (from the 10th 
century onwards). 

The practice of icon-painting in Cyprus during this early period may be in- 
ferred from two important facts: In the first place, the monks who took refuge in 
Cyprus were icon-worshippers; therefore it is only natural that they should have 
brought along with them icons which they believed to be miraculous or considered 
palladia of their monasteries. These must have served as a nucleus around which 
each group of monks founded their new monastic centre. The new monastery 
naturally took on the name of the establishment left behind. How else is one to 
explain the existence of Cypriot monasteries bearing the same names as monasteries 
in Constantinople and Asia Minor? It is true that all references to these monasteries 
(Monastery of St. George of Mangana, Monastery of Megalos Agros, Monastery 
of Stylos, etc.) are of a later date (13th century onwards). This does not mean 
they were also built at a later date. On the contrary, the references seem to imply 
that they had been built long ago. Unfortunately, the monasteries were destroyed 
(St. George of Mangana in the 16th century, Megalos Agros at the end of the 19th 
century, and Stylos at some unknown date), so that we have no first-hand evidence 
about the kind of painting that was produced there. However, it seems quite certain 
that the artistic trends prevailing in Constantinople and Asia Minor were also 
prevalent in Cyprus; we will come across the repercussions of these trends at a later 
time, in the painting of the Middle and Late Byzantine periods and the Frankish 
occupation. 


Cypriot art was similarly influenced by trends that developed in Alexandria. 


and Egypt in general, where Cypriot contacts were close, as indicated by Cy- 
priot hagiographical texts of the 7th century. This influence, already discernible in 
a fresco representing a nilotic scene at Nicodemus’ Haghiasma in Salamis, dating 
from the 6th century, becomes quite marked in the two oldest icons that have sur- 
vived in Cyprus, and which may be safely dated to the 9th century. Their dimensions 
are relatively small: the first, which is kept at the church of the Phaneromeni in 
Nicosia, shows the Virgin Mary half-length, her hands raised in prayer. The round- 
ed, oval face, the large, wide-open eyes that seem to contemplate infinity, the clear- 
cut features, and the encaustic technique bear eloquent witness to the influence 
still exercised at the time by the early Christian art of Egypt. The second icon is 
kept in the Metropolis of Kiti at Larnaca. Three saints are shown standing in a frontal 
pose; a young, beardless martyr on the left, a rather elderly, grey-haired and grey- 
bearded man in the middle, holding a medallion of Christ (possibly St. Menas), 
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and a young bearded martyr on the right. The icon is in fairly good condition, but 
needs to be cleaned and restored before any correct estimate of its value can be 
attempted. Nevertheless, the massive proportions, the short, thick-set bodies and 
large heads, the heavy, vertical draping, the austere frontal position with the large 
wide-open eyes are reminiscent of a series of icons from Mount Sinai that has 
been assigned to the same period. 

Yet another trend is discernible in the fragment of an icon depicting three 
Apostles (No. 1) from the church of the Archangel Michael at Lefkoniko. These 
three figures (all that remains of a multi-figured composition) reveal a number of 
features, such as clear-cut physiognomic traits, emphatic stylization, a linear design 
that makes no attempt to suggest the third dimension, and finally the manner of 
using white highlights, which all bring to mind certain frescoes of the 11th century, 
to which this icon must also be assigned. 

The great peak of icon-painting in Cyprus coincides with the development of 
monumental painting in the 12th century. From the end of the 11th century, mo- 
nastic life flourished in Cyprus: many new monasteries were founded, several of 
which have survived to this day. Monasteries continued to be built—in many 
instances with the assistance of the Byzantine emperors — throughout the 12th 
century. Thanks to generous imperial endowments, the monasteries were enriched 
and embellished with icons from Constantinople. The most celebrated among these 
is the Virgin Eleoussa of Kykkos; it was brought to Cyprus at the end of the 11th 
century by the monk Isaiah, the founder of the Kykkos monastery. According to 
tradition, this is one of the three icons of the Virgin painted by St. Luke. Unfor- 
tunately it is concealed behind a silver-gilt revetment, so that it is impossible to 
form an accurate opinion of it. However, this type of icon depicting the Virgin be- 
came known specifically as the Virgin of Kykkos (Kykkotissa), which at an early 
date grew very popular outside Cyprus, from Mount Sinai to Russia. In Cyprus 
itself, this type was in widespread use from the 14th century onwards. Three icons 
of this type are included in this exhibition (Nos. 27, 29 and 30); they are from 
the churches of the Virgin of Asinou, of the Virgin Chrysaliniotissa in Nicosia 
and of St. Marina at Kalopanayiotis, respectively. 

Several 12th century icons have withstood time and reached us almost in- 
tact. They enable one to study the evolution of icon-painting and its relation to 
wall painting. It is fortunate that important 12th century frescoes have survived in 
Cyprus with inscriptions giving exact dates. In this way, it has been possible, by 
means of the comparative method, to date the icons of the 12th century, even 
though they are not actually dated. The main conclusion to be drawn from such a 
comparison is that the artists who painted frescoes also painted icons and that they 
adopted the same iconographic and stylistic conventions, despite the considerable 
difference in size (icons were of a limited size, whereas frescoes covered large surfa- 
ces). The icons therefore provide valuable help in investigating the relation be- 
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tween monumental ensembles and in determining the identity of painters, whenever 
their names happen to be mentioned. 

The earliest 12th century icon is St. John the Baptist (No. 2) from the church 
of Asinou. A comparison of this icon with the frescoes of the church, dated 1105- 
1106, and particularly with the figure of the Baptist in the dome of the church of 
the Virgin at Trikomo, supports its dating to the early 12th century, As already 
observed, the frescoes of the church at Trikomo are by the same hand as those 
of the church at Asinou. 

The icon of the Virgin from the church of the Chrysaliniotissa at Nicosia 
(No. 3) also belongs to the 12th century. Unfortunately only the faces of Christ and 
the Virgin have been preserved intact; the rest of the icon was painted over at a 
later date, perhaps in the 15th century. It belongs to the same type as the icon of 
the Vladimir Virgin at the Tretiakov Gallery in Moscow. The features of the figures 
of the Cypriot icon are more marked, less refined. A series of the finest and best 
preserved icons to have been found in Cyprus may be assigned to the last two de- 
cades of the 12th century. Several of these icons are on show in this exhibition. An- 
other icon, among the most beautiful works of the late 12th century, is the Archangel 
from the catholicon of the Chrysostom monastery of Koutsoventis: like all the 
other icons of the catholicon, it was stolen by Turkish invaders when they plundered 
and desecrated the monastery and all the other churches in the area they occupied. 

Two other icons, the Virgin Eleoussa and Christ Philanthropos (Nos. 4 and 
5), come from the Enkleistra of St. Neophytos at Paphos. They were both proces- 
sional icons; this explains the foliate crosses painted at the back. The wooden poles 
upon which they were carried around during religious processions were broken off 
at a later date. The icon of the Virgin has been preserved in excellent condition. In 
contrast, Christ’s face has been painted over in the 15th or 16th century. Both these 
icons are closely related, in style and iconography, to the frescoes of the bema at 
the Enkleistra, which are dated 1183. Thus there are sufficient grounds to ascribe 
the two icons to the same period. 

Two other fine icons, the Virgin Arakiotissa (No. 6) and Christ (No. 7), from 
the church of the Virgin of Arakas, which has frescoes dated 1192, were produced 
by the same workshop as the icons of the Enkleistra. They are both copies of frescoes 
that decorate the Cell and bema of the Enkleistra of St. Neophytos. There are also 
remarkable similarities to the frescoes at the church of the Virgin of Arakas itself, 
formerly the catholicon of the monastery by the same name. 

The half-destroyed, but important, icon of the Dormition from the church of 
the Holy Cross at Pedhoulas (No. 8) and the beautiful icon of the Helkomenos (No. 9) 
from the church of the Holy Cross at Pelendri can be dated around 1200. The sturdy, 
serene figures, which are yet marvellously expressive, the draperies and the technique 
point to this dating. In particular, the icon of the Dormition of the Virgin introduces 
for the first time the halo in relief, a device which was to become widespread in the 
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ensuing centuries. A result of the poverty that befell Cyprus after it was conquered 
by the Crusaders, it is a humble imitation of the embossed silver-gilt haloes used 
in earlier icons. In the 13th century, the relief work was extended to cover the entire 
background of a great many icons, replacing the silver and gilt revetments that used 
to adorn Byzantine icons. 

In 1191, Cyprus was conquered by Richard the Lion-Heart, king of England. 
The island was sold to the knights Templar and, in the following year, to Guy de 
Lusignan, the deposed king of Jerusalem. This was the beginning of Frankish rule 
in Cyprus. Venetian rule followed, and the island underwent nearly four centu- 
ries of occupation by Westerners with direct consequences for the Cypriots. The 
islanders became the serfs of alien feudal lords and were robbed of their land 
and property. The Orthodox Church was also deprived of its possessions, lost its 
many bishoprics, underwent many forms of intensive oppression, and from the 
mid-13th century onward was subordinated to the Latin Church established in the 
island by the foreign dynasts. All this had an unfortunate effect on the development 
of painting and art in general. Cyprus was cut off from the great artistic centres 
and lived on in comparative isolation. Thus it was not able to follow the develop- 
ment of 13th century Byzantine art. At the same time, Cypriot artists inevitably 
began to be influenced by the Western forms of art which the Crusaders introduced 
into Cyprus. 

A peculiar style of painting thus came into being. This combined old oriental 
elements that were latent in the painting of the previous centuries and elements that 
were characteristic of the new art of the conquerors. The result was the creation of 
“Crusader” painting, influenced to a certain and varying extent by Western pain- 
ting. Figures lost their classical style and became more realistic. This resulted in 
a complete contrast to the slender, delicate figures with the beautiful, gentle faces 
of late 12th century Byzantine painting. Among the icons of this series, one must 
single out the fine icon of St. Marina (No. 11) from the church of the Holy Cross 
at Pedhoulas, the Descent into Hell (No. 12) and the fragment of an epistyle with 
the scenes of the Washing of the Feet and of Christ praying in the Garden of 
Gethsemane (No. 18) from the catholicon of the monastery of St. John Lampa- 
distis at Kalopanayiotis, in which non-classical traits are particularly conspicuous; 
the two large icons of the Virgin Hodeghetria (No. 13) and Christ (No. 14) from 
the church of the Virgin of Moutoullas, and the icon of St. Nicholas tis Steyis (No. 
15), painted on parchment, from the church of the same name near Kakopetria. 
Western influences are less evident in two icons from the church of the Virgin Chry- 
saliniotissa in Nicosia: the Apostle Paul (No. 16) and the Virgin (No. 19). 

Apart from this trend, there appeared another highly conservative tendency 
during the 13th century, which led to a revival of the 11th century style of painting. 
We see a good example of this in the icon of the Prophet Elijah (No. 10) from the 
catholicon of the monastery of Saint John Lampadistis at Kalopanayictis. The 
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austere, not to say fierce, aspect of the Prophet and the marked stylization look like 
an attempt to imitate 11th century frescoes. In contrast, the double-sided icon of 
the Crucifixion and the Virgin (now destroyed) (No 17) from the church of St. Luke in 
Nicosia, which is now in ruins, has a much more refined style and is in harmony with 
the general character of 13th century Byzantine art. At the same time, the work 
clearly retains Cypriot characteristics, such as the background, which is in relief, 
and the transparent loin-cloth enveloping Christ, a feature that first appears in the 
early 12th century in the fresco of the Entombment of Christ at the ruined church 
of Afentrika at Koutsoventis. Thus during the second half of the 13th century, 
some kind of contact was resumed between Nicaea—and later on Constanti- 
nople — and Cyprus. This was facilitated by the frequent matrimonial alliances 
between the imperial family of Byzantium and the royal family of Cyprus. 

Communication developed further in the course of the 14th century. In this 
period the influence of Palaeologue art becomes manifest both in monumental 
and icon-painting. However, Palaeologue art in Cyprus is characterized by a 
number of special traits, such as the brilliance and translucence of colours, the 
combination of austerity and gentleness in facial expression and a certain Italian 
influence, particularly in the 15th century. One should also add the unusual feature 
of donors’ figures often appearing in the lower part of Cypriot icons at this time. 
The elongated icons from the church of the Virgin Chrysaliniotissa in Nicosia are 
a good illustration in point: Christ with angels and donors, dated 1356 (No. 20), 
St. Eleutherios (No. 21), St. Paraskevi (No. 22) and a half-destroyed icon of which 
only the lower part, figuring the donors, has survived. Another very fine icon de- 
picting three scenes, the Annunciation, the Nativity and the Crucifixion under 
arches formed by verses of hymns, was destroyed during the criminal coup 
d'etat of July 15th 1974. We find the same style, though tempered by a more tra- 
ditional spirit, in the icons of the Archangel Michael (No. 23), the Apostle Peter 
(No. 24) and St. John the Baptist (No. 25), from the church of the Virgin Chrysali- 
niotissa; in the double-sided icon of the Virgin and the Crucifixion (No. 26) from 
the church of St. Luke in Nicosia; the large double-sided icon of the Virgin (badly 
damaged) and the Descent from the Cross (No. 30) from the church of St. Mari- 
na at Kalopanayiotis. The Macedonian School is represented by the icon of Christ 
(No. 28) from the church of St. George in Nicosia, which was burnt down by the 
Turks. 

Special mention must be made of the epistyle from the church of the Virgin 
Theoskepastos at Kalopanayiotis. It is the only one of its kind found in the island, 
and portays twenty-three scenes from the Gospels and a Deesis, under pointed. 
arches in relief, with the Prophets David and Jeremiah at either end (No. 31). 
The numerous gold lines, the care for detail and the painstaking execution recall 
the art of miniatures. Indeed, this work should be seen as miniature painting, since 
no scene exceeds 20 20 cm. 
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A more conservative and purely Cypriot approach is to be found in the icons 
of St. Marina (No. 35) from the catholicon of the monastery of St. John Lampa- 
distis, the icon of the Virgin, a variant of the type of the Kykkos Virgin (No. 27), 
from the church of Asinou, the icon of the Virgin Eleoussa (No. 33) from the Metro- 
polis of Paphos, the Virgin of Kykkos (Kykkotissa) with scenes from the life of the 
Virgin on the icon’s border (No. 29), from the church of the Virgin Chrysaliniotissa 
in Nicosia, the icon of St. Nicholas (No. 34) from the church of the Virgin Chryse- 
leoussa at Arediou and the half-destroyed icon of the Apostle Peter (No. 32) from 
the church of Asinou. The remarkable thing about this group of icons is the lack 
of stylistic unity—the basic differences in the handling of colour and technique in 
general. Some of these icons, like the Apostle Peter, for instance, are forerunners 
of the Cypriot School proper as it took shape in the 15th and 16th centuries, under 
conditions quite similar to those that produced the Cretan School at about the same 
period. 

During the 15th and 16th centuries, the churches of Cyprus were embellished 
with dated and undated works by only a few known painters, but a great many 
unknown ones. The widespread practice of icon-painting in Cyprus at that time is 
due to the extensive use of tall iconostases which could accommodate two or even 
three rows of icons. Painters perpetuated the Palaeologue tradition, infusing new 
life dependent on their personal talent and borrowings from Italian art. The 15th and 
16th century paintings of the Cypriot School on the whole show a more refined and 
delicate style than those produced by the Cretan School over that period. The figures 
are modelled with a greater plasticity; there is a certain gentleness of expression, 
a softness in the draperies and a more marked Italian influence in the movements 
and gestures of the figures. They continue to be close to the Palaeologue tradition. 
Joseph Houris belonged to this school: he is the painter of the Great Deesis (Nos. 
37-52) at the catholicon of the monastery of St. Neophytos at Paphos, dated 1544. 
The 21 icons with the Dodecaorton and other scenes from the same templon be- 
long to the same school. Four of them, the Prayer of Joachim (No. 53), the Prayer 
of Anne and the Meeting of Joachim and Anne (No. 54), the Washing of the Feet 
(No. 55) and Christ before Annas and Caiaphas (No. 56) give us an idea of what 
this style of painting was like. We may also ascribe to this school the two Angels ina 
wood-carved border (Nos. 57-58), reminiscent of the wood-carved iconostasis of the 
catholicon of the monastery of St. Neophytos, from whence they come. 

We now come to another school of the same period which has closer affinities 
with the Cretan School. It is represented in this exhibition by the icons of the Entry 
into Jerusalem (No. 61), from the church of the Virgin Chrysaliniotissa in Nicosia, 
the icon of the Last Judgement (No. 62), from the church of the Holy Anarghyri 
near Phoini, but now transferred to the Metropolis of Paphos, and finally a series 
of icons scattered in various Cypriot churches. Among these one must single out 
the icons of the Great Deesis and the icons of Christ, the Virgin and John the 
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Theologian from the church of the Antiphonitis, and the icon of the Deesis from 
the catholicon of the monastery of Chrysostom, which were looted by the Turkish 
invaders like the rest of the icons in these two churches. Another representative 
group includes the icon of the Virgin Hodeghetria (No. 60), dated 1557, from the 
catholicon of the monastery of the Virgin of Arakas, near Lagoudera, and the icon 
of St. Paraskevi (No. 63) from the church of St. Theodore at Letymbou. This group, 
which includes many other examples, is particularly distinguished by the warm, red- 
dish ochre used for the faces; the lighter tones serve for the modelling of the young 
and beautiful figures. 

In the 16th century we find indications of the survival of Palaeologue art, not 
without some Italian influence, in the Crosses that crown the tops of the iconostases, 
together with the “Lypitera”. A typical example is the Cross (No. 59) of unknown 
origin, which is now kept at the Archbishop's Palace. Several other icons, such as 
the Virgin Glykophiloussa (No. 64) from the catholicon of the monastery of Avgas- 
sida, near Famagusta, and the icons by the painter Titus in the first half of the 16th 
century, are representative of this continuing tradition. 

Following a parallel course to the schools of painting we have just mentioned, 
there existed a number of other schools of a more popular character, almost border- 
ing on folk art, or of a more Western character, reminiscent of the Italian Madonneri. 
The works of the western-style school are to be found mainly in city churches where 
Western influences were more marked; it is not improbable that they originated in 
fact from Latin churches. In contrast, the popular style is to be found in the icons 
that decorate remote country chapels or village churches. 

Byzantine painting in Cyprus received a crucial blow when the island was 
conquered by the Turks in 1571. Icons dating from the last third of the 16th century 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand. Icon-painting became restricted to mon- 
asteries only, and from the early 17th century onward painters were usually clericals, 
and more particularly monks. But by this time Cypriot painting had been severed 
from its roots. The decline of both monumental painting and icon-painting becomes 
evident. Art gradually degenerated. The arrival of John Cornaros from Crete in 
the late 18th century dealt the final blow to the old Byzantine tradition of painting in 
Cyprus. 


A. PAPAGEORGHIOU 








|. FRAGMENT OF AN ICON WITH THREE APOSTLES. I1th century 
42 «19 cm 
Church of the Archangel Michael, Lefkoniko 


Three figures partially preserved and traces of a fourth forming part of a multi- 
figured composition are depicted turned to the left. From what remains, they seem to 
have had their right arm raised, while holding a rolled scroll in their left hand. Their 
gaze follows the movement of their body and head. Although the icon is painted 
directly on wood, there is the usual layer of gesso. As often happens from the 11th 
century on, especially in frescoes imitating icons, the background is painted red. 

The bold facial features, the wide-open eyes, the sparse brush-strokes in the 
hair and beards, as well as the style and manner in which the white highlights 
are applied on the warm flesh, remind us of similar icons and frescoes of the 11th 
century and indicate the survival of Egyptian influence in Cyprus until this period. 


Bibliography: 
Talbot Rice, /cons, p. 198, pl. XI, 10. Papageorghiou, Masterpieces, p. 34, pl. XLII. /dem, Icones, 
p. 42, ill. p. 17. 
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2. JOHN THE BAPTIST. Beginning of the 12th century 
61.5 * 32.5 cm 
Church of the Virgin of Asinou 


The Baptist is painted on a single board hollowed out to form a narrow, 
slightly raised border all around. The left side of the icon has been destroyed, while 
the lower half has suffered considerable damage. The Baptist is painted against a 
silver background, from the waist up, turned three-quarters to the left, with his 
arms raised in supplication. He emanates both austerity and sweetness. 

The manner in which the Baptist’s figure is rendered corresponds to that used 
in the earlier frescoes of the church of Asinou and the church of the Virgin at Tri- 
komo. There is a striking similarity between the icon and the fresco of the Baptist 
in the dome of the church at Trikomo. This similarity is not confined only to a 
general impression, but extends to details such as the shape of the beard and hair, 
the rendering of the eyebrows and nose, the deep V at the base of the nose, with 
the wrinkles forming a second V, the shading, etc. These characteristics are common 
to the frescoes of the church of the Virgin of Asinou and that of the Virgin at Tri- 
komo. The icon of the Baptist comes from the former, the earlier frescoes of which 
are dated 1105-1106. 


Bibliography: 
Papageorgiou, /cones, p. 43-44, ill. p. 28. 
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3. VIRGIN AND CHILD. 12th century 
95 = 59 cm 
Church of the Virgin Chrysaliniotissa, Nicosia 


The Virgin is represented in the type of the Glykophiloussa, which is familiar 
to us from the icon of the Vladimir Virgin at the Tretiakov Gallery in Moscow. 
It is painted on thin canvas glued to the panel, which is hollowed out to form a 
slightly raised border, The icon was damaged extensively, perhaps at a very early 
date, which is why it was overpainted almost entirely before the 16th century. 
Only the faces of the Virgin and Christ of the original icon have survived. Still, 
it seems that the postures of the figures were respected by the artist who repain- 
ted it. 

The Virgin is depicted half-length, holding Christ in her right arm while tou- 
ching his knee with the left. Christ emdraces his mother with both arms and 
brings his face close to hers. There is a lavish use of gold lines on the garments of both 
figures. The manner in which the two faces are portrayed, the bold, though gentle 
features, and the soft shading are reminiscent of 12th century frescoes. On the 
border of the maphorion on the Virgin's left arm is the name of the donor who 
probably paid the expenses for the restoration of the icon: Aéyoic tod dov/sov tod 
O(co)5 Kwvoetavtivov (Invocation of the servant of God Constantine). 
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Bibliography: 
Papageorgiou, /cones, p. 49-50, ill. p. 25. 
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4. THE VIRGIN ELEOUSSA. End of the 12th century 
73 =& 46 cm 
Enkleistra of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


The icon is painted on gesso on a panel slightly hollowed out to form a raised 
border. Canvas is also glued to the back of the icon, on which a Cross is painted 
with the abbreviations: “J(noot)¢ X(piotd)c Yi(dc) O(eo)s (Jesus Christ, Son of 
God) and M(apiap) /(evvnoaca) X(piotov) B(aoiAéa) (Mariam Bore Christ the 
King). 

The Virgin is depicted half-length, turned to the right with her arms raised 
in supplication. She is wearing a blue-green chiton and the usual magenta maphorion 
adorned with a gold border from which hang gold tassels. In the gold background 
of the icon we see the Virgin’s name in red letters: M(jt)yp Oleo)0 7 °Edeoioa. 
At the bottom, there is an ornamental motif of triangles, alternately upright and 
inverted, filled with a stylized floral design. 

The style and technique of the icon are directly related to the frescoes in the 
bema of the Enkleistra and in particular to the figures of the Virgin of the Annuncia- 
tion and of the Virgin Orans among the Holy Bishops. The fine facial features are 
somewhat reminiscent of the Vladimir Virgin. The letters of the inscription are the 
same as those on the frescoes in the bema and the naos of the Enkleistra, which 
indicates that it is possibly by the same hand as these frescoes, dated 1183. Originally, 
the icon was processional, which is why it is also decorated on the back. There are 
indications for its accommodation on a carrying-pole on the lower half of the icon 
and in particular at the back. 


Bibliography : 
C,. Mango and E. Hawkins, The Hermitage of St. Neophytos and its Wall Paintings, Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, 20 (1966), p. 161-162 and 201-202, fig. 54, 56, 58. Papageorgiou, /cones, p. 44, ill. 
p. 19. 
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5. CHRIST PHILANTHROPOS. End of the I2th century 
73 = 46 cm 
Enkleistra of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


Like the icon of the Virgin Eleoussa (No. 4), the icon of Christ is painted on 
a single panel slightly hollowed out to form a raised border all around. Canvas 1s 
glued to both sides of the icon, over the usual layer of gesso. Christ is depicted 
frontally from the waist up, against a gold background on which the name ‘/(nood)¢ 
X(ptotd)c and the epithet “O ®1AdvOpwmog are inscribed in red letters. With the 
exception of the face, which was painted over in the 15th or 16th century, the icon 
is preserved in excellent condition. 

In his left hand Christ is holding an open book with the inscription: Aedre 
mpoc pe Mavtes of KonIdVTES Kai NepoptIopevol KAaY@ avanavow vac (Come unto me 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and | will give you rest) (Matt. 11, 28), while 
his right hand is raised in blessing. The brick-red chiton with golden rays radiating 
from golden triangular centres and the dark blue himation have many parallels 
among similar representations of Christ dating from the end of the 12th century; 
e. g. the Pantocrator of the church of the Virgin of Arakas and Christ of the Deesis 
in the Cell of the Enkleistra. Both the lettering of Christ’s name and of his book 
bear such strong similarity to the lettering of the inscriptions of the frescoes of the 
Enkleistra that one may well say that the artist who created them in 1183 has also 
painted this icon. 

There is the same decorative motif at the bottom of the icon as in the icon of 
the Virgin Eleoussa (No. 4). The icon of Christ, like that of the Virgin, was proces- 
sional: on the reverse side there is a cross with the abbreviations: /(joo0bd)¢ AX(pt- 
oto)c Yi(d)c O(eo)d (Jesus Christ, Son of God) and X(ptotoc) X(apiv) X(protia- 
voic) X(apite.) (Christ Gives Grace to the Christians). 


Bibliography: 
C. Mango and E, Hawkins, The Hermitage of St. Neophytos and its Wall Paintings, Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers, 20 (1966), p. 161-162, 201-202 fig. 55, 57, 59. Papageorgiou, Icones, p. 44, ill. p. 23. 
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6. THE VIRGIN ARAKIOTISSA. End of the [2th century 
103.5 = 73.5 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of Arakas, Lagoudera 


The icon is painted on a single board, slightly hollowed out to form a raised 
border. A fine piece of linen is glued to the panel. The Virgin is depicted against 
a silvery-gold background, from the waist up, in the type of the Hodeghetria. She 
is holding Christ on her left arm, while the right is raised before her breast. In the 
background of the icon the Virgin’s name is inscribed in red letters, M()t)yp O(e0)d 
i “Apaxidtiooa. Christ, in a green chiton and a light brown himation with golden 
rays radiating from little pools of light, as in the icon of Christ from the Enkleistra 
(No. 5), raises his right hand in blessing, while in the left he holds a scroll resting 
on his knee. The icon is relatively well preserved, the damage being restricted to 
the lower half and the border. 

The flesh is modelled with dark olive-green underpaint highlighted with red. 
Broad red spots accentuate the prominent parts of the Virgin's face. Cooler colours 
are used on Christ’s face. Here the volumes are emphasized by white highlights 
applied in broad brush-strokes on the forehead, chin, and the area round the eyes 
and nose. The rendering of the eyebrows, eyes and nose and the shape of the Virgin's 
face remind us of the icon of the Virgin Eleoussa (No. 4), and especially the Virgin 
of the Annunciation in the bema of the Enkleistra. On the other hand, we encounter 
a similar figure of Christ in the Christ of the fresco of the Arakiotissa, and the Christ 
Emmanuel and the Christ of the Platytera in the church of the Virgin of Arakas, 
where this icon belongs. This is why we believe the icon can be dated around 1192, 
the year when the frescoes of the church were done. Foliate designs (no longer 
visible) were painted on the upper and lower border, and lozenges on the left and 
right. The icon was processional, and at the lower end there are indications for its 
accommodation on a carrying-pole. The reverse side is decorated with a foliate 
Cross, with the usual inscription: “J(nood)c X(proto)e Nixa. 


Unpublished 








7. CHRIST. End of the |2th century 
105 = 70.5 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of Arakas, Lagoudera 


Like the icon of the Virgin Arakiotissa (No. 6) from the same church, the 
icon of Christ is painted on a single board, slightly hollowed out to form a border 
on which figures of Saints are depicted. The right hand border of the icon was broken 
off, probably in the 17th century, so that the icon could be fitted into the present 
iconostasis of the church. The broken border was replaced in 1967, when the icon 
was restored. A second Christ was added on the reverse side of the icon In the 19th 
century, thereby making it double-sided. The original icon, darkened by dirt and 
overpainting, was placed facing the bema, while the 19th century image was used 
by the faithful for worship. 

Christ is depicted from the waist up, against a gold background. His right hand 
is raised in blessing in front of his chest, while his left is holding a closed Gospel. 
His face is masterfully done with broad shading and delicate craftsmanship in the 
beard and hair. The abundant use of red colour gives a lively expression to the 
face. 

On the left border, against a silver background, John Chrysostom and 
Gregory the Theologian are portrayed, as shown by the half-destroyed inscriptions 
and the iconography, and on the lower border two of the three Saints originally 
depicted are still preserved: St. Theodore the Stratelates and St. George, as indicated 
by the inscriptions of their names. The donor’s inscription on the lower border 
reads: Agyoic tot dotdov tod O(eo)d LFepacip(ov) ispopovdyov (Invocation of the 
servant of God Gerasimos, hieromonachos). 

The resemblance of this icon to the frescoes in the church of Christ Antipho- 
nitis, to the Christ Pantocrator in the dome of the church of Arakas (1192) and 
particularly to the Christ of the Deesis in the Cell of the Enkleistra of St. Neophy- 
tos (1183) may date this icon around 1192, contemporary with the frescoes of the 
church to which it belongs. 

Bibliography: 
A. Papageorghiou, Eixk@v tod Xpictotd év 1@ vam tij¢ Maveyiac tod “Apakoc, Avrpiaxai Lnov- 


dai, 32 (1968), p. 45-55. Idem, Icones, p. 49, ill. frontispiece. 
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8. THE DORMITION OF THE VIRGIN. 

End of the 12th, beginning of the | 3th century 
98 =x 64.5 cm 
Church of the Holy Cross, Pedhoulas 


The icon is painted on a single board, which is hollowed out to form a slightly 
raised border all around. A thin canvas is glued to the board and extends over the 
border. The icon has suffered much damage. The Virgin is laid out on a couch, 
of which only the richly embroidered pillow has been preserved. Christ is depicted 
standing, to the right of the perpendicular axis, holding the Virgin’s soul (destroyed) 
in the same manner as in the fresco of the church of Arakas, though here he is in 
a red mandorla. The haloes of both the Virgin and Christ bear a gilded floral orna- 
mentation in relief. To the right and left, two groups of Apostles and two holy 
bishops crowd before many-storeyed buildings. 

The modelling of the faces with warm ochre and diffuse red, touched with 
profuse yellowish highlights, indicate the early 13th century. The drapery is charac- 
teristic of the late 12th century and reminiscent of the frescoes of the Enkleistra of 
St. Neophytos. Finally, the figures of the Apostles and bishops are reminiscent of 
the Saints in the bema and the naos of the Enkleistra and of the bishops in the apse 
of the catholicon of the monastery of Arakas. They are forerunners of the style 
of the hierarchs in the apse of the church of the Virgin of Moutoullas. ,! 


Unpublished 
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9, CHRIST HELKOMENOS. 

End of the 12th, beginning of the 13th century 
112 x 83.5 cm 
Church of the Holy Cross, Pelendri 


The icon shows Christ with his hands bound with a rope before the Cross, 
which is being made firm in the ground. The content of the scene is given by the 
inscription “EAropev(o¢) [é]xi ot(av)pod. This is a rare theme for a portable icon, 
though it appears in monumental painting from the I1th century onwards. 

The Cross, with the usual inscription: “O B[acliAede t(\c) ddénco (The King 
of Glory), rises against a silver background in the centre of the icon, in front of 
a low wall and on rocky ground. A servant is making the Cross firm in the ground. 
Two angels are flying above the arms of the cross with grief evident in their faces 
and gestures. Christ is depicted on the left, his hands bound before him with a ro- 
pe that is held by a servant with his right hand, while carrying a staff in his left. 
Christ is wearing a red chiton and a crown of thorns on his head; the cross of his 
halo is jewelled. 

Seven soldiers crowd behind Christ. They wear cone-shaped helmets and 
chain-mail and have long mustachios. The figures are reminiscent of the soldiers 
in the frescoes of Christ before Pilate in the Enkleistra of St. Neophytos. On the 
right, in addition to the servant setting up the Cross, we see a Jew, St. John and the 
Virgin. 

For iconographical and stylistic reasons the icon may be dated around the 
end of the 12th and the beginning of the 13th century. In particular, the simple 
straight lines of the draperies, and the modelling of the faces with broad red spots 
on the cheeks are characteristic features of this period. The decorated halo of 
Christ reminds us of analogous haloes of the Pantocrator in the domes of the churches 
of the Virgin at Trikomo, the Holy Apostles at Pera Chorio in Cyprus, of the Evan- 
ghelistria at Geraki and St. lerotheos near Megara. 


Bibliography: 
Sotiriou, Bol. Mvnyeia Kimpov, pl. 122b. Talbot Rice, /cons, p. 268-269, pl. XLVIII, 143. 
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10. THE PROPHET ELIJAH. 13th century 
85 « 66 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. John Lampadistis, Kalopanayiotis 


The icon is painted on two boards joined together at the back with two strips. 
The boards are slightly hollowed out to form a raised border all around. In spite 
of the damage on the lower half and background, the icon is relatively well preserved. 
The Prophet is depicted from the waist up against a red background, most of which 
has been destroyed. His face is turned towards the upper left corner where the 
crow and bread were probably represented. The Prophet is wearing a light brown 
chiton with many folds and an olive green sheepskin. His right hand is raised in front 
of his breast, while in his left he is holding a scroll with the inscription: Z# K(0pto)c¢ 
K(at) CH 7 woh (As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth) (IV Kings, 2, 2.) 

The rendering of the hair and beard is similar to that of the Prophets in the 
dome of the catholicon of the monastery of the Lampadistis, as is also the care- 
less drapery of the chiton and sheepskin. There are also similarities between the 
lettering on the scroll in this icon and that on the scrolls of the Prophets in the 
dome of the catholicon. Furthermore, both the icon and the frescoes of the dome 
of Lampadistis have red backgrounds. There are also similarities between the icon 
and the frescoes in the church of the Virgin of Moutoullas. 


Unpublished 
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ll. ST. MARINA. 13th century 
97 = 60 cm 
Church of the Holy Cross, Pedhoulas 


St. Marina is depicted frontally, half-length, on a single wooden panel slightly 
hollowed out to form a wide, raised border on which are painted scenes of her martyr- 
dom. The Saint is represented against a gold background. Her head is surrounded 
by a halo with a decoration of rinceaux, palmettes and rosettes in relief. She is 
completely covered by a red maphorion with a gold border in relief around the face 
decorated with white pearls; her green chiton with long, embroidered sleeves is 
barely visible. The cross of martyrdom is in her right hand, while her left is held 
in front of her breast in the customary gesture of martyrs. 

The face is almost round as in the portraits of sainted women in the frescoes 
of the church of the Virgin of Moutoullas, in those of Gravina and in the ““Crusader”’ 
icons of Mount Sinai. The eyebrows, eyes, nose and mouth are rendered in the 
Same way as in the previous examples. The eyelids and nose are accentuated by a 
red line as in the frescoes of the Enkleistra of St. Neophytos and of the church of 
St. Marina at Pyrgos, east of Yaloussa. This icon shows an even greater similarity 
with the fresco in the church of the Virgin of Moutoullas and the icon of Mount 
Sinai where St. Marina is depicted with St. Catherine. 


Unpublished 
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12. THE DESCENT INTO HELL. 13th century 
33 x 35 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. John Lampadistis, Kalopanayiotis 


The scene is painted directly on a thick wooden panel hollowed out to form 
a narrow raised border; no canvas is used. In the centre, turned to the left, Christ 
is shown in a mandorla, pulling Adam out of a sarcophagus with his right hand, 
while holding the Cross in his left; the suppedaneum of the Cross is seen in a diagonal 
position and follows the diagonal axis starting from the lower left-hand corner. Eve, 
slightly bending, is emerging from another sarcophagus on the right, so that an 
isosceles triangle is formed with Adam on the left and Christ in the centre. On the 
left, three other figures are seen, two of which (Solomon and David) are wearing 
strange crowns similar to St. Catherine’s in the crypt of the Crocifisso of Massafra; 
the third figure, John the Baptist, holds a scroll with the inscription: dv imov Ayty. 
Three other figures on the right, their arms raised, balance the composition. The 
last one of these, youthful and bearded, is holding a shepherd’s crook. 

The proportions of the figures are heavy, the bodies relatively short, the heads 
large as in the frescoes of the church of the Virgin of Moutoullas and the “Crusader” 
icons of Mount Sinai. The rendering of the eyes also relates this icon to these frescoes 
and the “Crusader” icons. 


Unpublished 
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13. THE VIRGIN HODEGHETRIA. 13th century 
99 = 67.5 cm 
Church of the Virgin of Moutoullas 


The figure of the Virgin in the type of the Hodeghetria is painted on two 
wooden panels joined at the back by two strips and slightly hollowed out to form 
a narrow raised border all around. A piece of light canvas is glued to the panels, 
The Virgin is depicted half-length, turned to the right, holding Christ on her left 
arm while her right hand is raised in prayer. She wears a dark blue long-sleeved 
chiton and a purple maphorion with a gold border ornamented with lozenges and 
white pearls, as in several “Crusader” icons of Mount Sinai. 

Other characteristics shared by this work and the “‘Grusader” icons are the 
shape of the eyes, with oval pupils, and the ears and mouth. Christ is wearing a 
short light brown chiton which leaves his legs uncovered. There are bands on his 
chest and neck like those in the depictions of Christ in the diptych of the Virgin 
Kykkotissa and St. Procopius on Mount Sinai, and on the icon of the Virgin De- 
xiokratoussa on Sinai, also a ““Crusader” icon. The blue himation leaves the breast 
completely uncovered, as in the “Crusader” icon of the Virgin of Mount Sinai, 
which can be assigned to the 13th century. The loose folds and the light red spots 
on the cheeks, and the decoration in relief of the haloes are also indicative of the 
I3th century. 


Unpublished 
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14. CHRIST. 13th century 
89 « 66 cm 
Church of the Virgin of Moutoullas 


Christ is depicted on a wooden panel hollowed out to form a narrow, slightly 
raised border all around. The panel is split in the middle. A piece of light canvas Is 
glued to it. Christ is depicted half-length; his right hand is raised in blessing, while 
his left holds an open Gospel with the inscription: “Eyd) eiui td g@>o tod Kdapov" 6 
axwiov0ady énoi ob jo) nepinatice év (“Tam the light of the world. Whoever follows 
me will not err.”’) (John 8, 12). Around his head there is a cross halo with decoration 
in relief. 

What distinguishes this icon of Christ is its stylization and linearity. These 
two characteristics relate it to the frescoes in the church of the Virgin of Moutoullas, 
and the “Crusader” icons of SS. Sergius and Bacchus and of St. Sergius, as well 
as to the diptych of the Virgin and St. Procopius on Mount Sinai. It especially re- 
sembles the icon of SS. Sergius and Bacchus in the stylization of the neck muscles 
and the rendering of the eyes. Another detail also found in the “Crusader” icons 
is the black band with the white dots at the neck of the chiton. But it is superior 
to them in its spirituality and expression. 


Bibliography : 
Sotiriou, Bol. Mvyyeia Korpov, pl. 117b. 
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15. ST. NICHOLAS TIS STEYIS. [3th century 
203 x 158 cm 
Church of St. Nicholas tis Steyis, Kakopetria 


The Saint is depicted standing in the centre, under a trilobe arch, as in other 
icons and frescoes of Cyprus and Apulia in the 13th century, on a lower level than 
the wide borders on the right and left and the narrower ones (top and bottom). The 


halo, the crosses on the omophorion, the epimanika, the encheirion, the cover of 


the closed book in the Saint's left hand have a decoration in relief, as has the arch 
under which he stands. Above the Saint's head, in the usual positions to left and right, 
Christ and the Virgin are seen offering him the Book of Gospels and the omopho- 
rion. In the lower part of the icon the donors are shown kneeling: a knight in 
armor on the left, with his horse behind him on the border, his wife and daughter 
on the right. 

On the border are depicted scenes from the life and miracles of the Saint: 
six on the left and eight on the right. On the left: [H Té]vvioig tod ayiov NixoAdov 
(the Birth of St. Nicholas); “O d(yioc) énxayopev[oc Ely to didacK(adsi@) (St. Ni- 
cholas going to school); “O dytoc [NixkéAaoc yetpotovo]ipevog mp(e)ofrtepo(c) 
(St. Nicholas ordained priest); [(O G@ytoc NixoAaoc yeipotovovpevoc Enioxoroc] 
(St. Nicholas ordained bishop); [6 G]yio¢ d1(@)x[@]v tobc déuovag (St. Nicholas chas- 
ing the demons from the tree); [6 Gytog Nixodaoc] didov ot(h)v naplévov to ypr- 
a(iov) (St. Nicholas providing the three sisters with dowries). On the right: [Oi] 
tpeic dv[6|pec év tH ppovpd (The three generals in prison); 0 dyiog dracdlov tobe tpre 
[avdpac] (St. Nicholas saving the three condemned men); 6 G(ytos) évirvidlov tov 
inapyov (St. Nicholas appearing to the Eparch); 6 d(yioc) évinvidlov tov faoiséav 
(St. Nicholas appearing to the Emperor); o faa[tAevcg alyvmaflov tove tpleic) av- 
dpas (The Emperor receiving the three generals); 6 d(ytoc) av[actai]vey tobe tprc 
dyaxovove (St. Nicholas resurrecting the three deacons); “O @alva]rog tov d:a[Ko- 
v@v] (The death of the deacons); 6 dyioc NilxéjAaog diacdlov tov éypdsotov néd{a] 
(St. Nicholas restoring a child to its parents); ["H K]junyoic tod ayiov Nuco[A]aov év 
tic Mipyc (The death of St. Nicholas at Myra); [O ta@jo¢ toi ayiov NixoAdov 
Bpijov to pipov (The tomb of St. Nicholas with the miraculous springs). 

A special characteristic of this icon 1s the use of parchment instead of canvas. 
Parchment was also used in another Cypriot icon, that of the Virgin at the church 
of St. Cassianos in Nicosia; these icons have a stylistic affinity. The marked sty- 
lization, the rendering of the hair and beard, the large almond-shaped eyes, the 
wrinkles on the forehead and the combination of green shadow with warm-coloured 
flesh relate this icon to the one of St. Nicholas on Mount Sinai and with the portrait 
of the Saint in the frescoes of the apse of the church of the Virgin at Moutoullas. 


Bibliography: 
Talbot Rice, fcons, p. 189-193, pl. V, 2. Papageorgiou, Icones, p. 18, ill. p. 35. 
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16. THE APOSTLE PAUL. 13th century 
94 x 67 cm 
Church of the Virgin Chrysaliniotissa, Nicosia 


The Apostle is depicted on a wooden panel hollowed out to form a narrow, 
slightly raised border all around. No canvas is used. The Saint’s halo and the back- 
ground of the icon bear a decoration in relief, originally gilded. The Saint is re- 
presented half-length, slightly turned to the left. He has a long narrow face, quite 
stylized, which resembles the depiction of the Saint in the fresco in the church of 
the Virgin of Moutoullas. This similarity can also be seen in the stylized beard, the 
rigid folds of the Saint's salmon-pink himation and in the rendering of his right 
hand, which emerges from the himation in a gesture of blessing. In his left hand, 
now destroyed, the Saint held a rolled scroll, part of which is still preserved. 


Bibliography : 
Papageorgiou, /cones, p. 106, ill. p. 54. 








17. THE CRUCIFIXION — THE VIRGIN (two-sided icon). 13th century 
70 « 43 cm 
Church of St. Luke, Nicosia 


This was a processional icon, There are raised borders at the top and bottom, 
on both sides. The Virgin is almost entirely destroyed. But the Crucifixion is pre- 
served in fairly good condition. It is painted on a light piece of canvas glued to the 
wood. 

The Cross on which Christ is being crucified is set against a background of 
foliate ornamentation in relief, similar to some extent to that of the “Crusader” 
icons of Mount Sinai. Christ’s body follows an accentuated curve while his arms 
are slack. In the lower part there is a building characterized by a gallery with an 
arcade and red roof. On either side, in front of rocky peaks topped with struc- 
tures (a basilica on the left and a domed building on the right) are depicted those 
who witnessed the Crucifixion. On the left stands the Virgin, a tall thin figure with 
an expression of restrained grief and nobility, behind her two women painted almost 
in grisaille, on the right St. John and behind him the damaged figure of the Centurion, 
no longer visible. The same expression of pain and sadness is evident in John’s face, 
stance and gestures. Above the arms of the Cross two Angels are lamenting. 

What distinguishes this icon of the Crucifixion ts the graceful elegance of the 
figures, the emotional restraint, which is yet combined with psychological intensity, 
and the subdued, translucent colours. The way in which the facial features are render- 
ed and the play of light and shadow recall the related two-sided icon in the Byzantine 
Museum in Athens, which is, however, in a more provincial style. On the other 
hand, Christ’s transparent loin-cloth, characteristic of Cypriot Byzantine art, is 
reminiscent of the fresco of Christ’s Entombment in the ruined chapel of Afentrika 
at Koutsoventis, dating from the first half of the 12th century. As regards artistic 
quality, there is no doubt that the icon of the Crucifixion is one of the most important 
surviving specimens of the early Palaeologue Renaissance. 


Bibliography: 

Talbot Rice, /cons, p. 255, pl. XLI, 114. Byzantine Art, No. 190, p. 249. Papageorghiou, Master- 
pieces, p. 35, pl. XLVI, 2. K. Weitzmann, M. Chatzidakis, K. Miatev, Sv. Radojcic, Frithe Ikonen, 
Vienna-Munich, p. XXV, fig. 47 (detail). Papageorgiou, /cones, p. 89-90, ill. p. 27. 
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18. THE WASHING OF THE FEET — 
THE PRAYER IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE 
(part of an epistyle). 13th century 
43 « 88 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. John Lampadistis, Kalopanayiotis 


The wooden panel is hollowed out to form a slightly raised border all around 
and two pointed arches supported in the middle by a column in relief. In the triangles 
formed between the arches and the upper border of the icon, there are three wings 
at the edges and in the centre a grey-black hexapterygon against a brick-red back- 
ground. The upper part of the two scenes under the arches is destroyed. 

On the left is a representation of the Washing of the Feet. In the yellowish 
background formed by the walls of a building, Christ, standing upright, girded 
with the /ention, is washing Peter's feet; with the usual gesture, Peter asks Christ 
to wash “not only his feet but also his hands and his head.” (John 13, 9). Behind 
Peter, two other disciples are loosening their sandals, while two more are discernible 
behind them. Another disciple, in the foreground, is removing the sandal from his 
right foot. 

Under the right arch, there is a representation of the Prayer at Gethsemane. 
Christ is seen kneeling in prayer on a rock. On the lower left, standing upright, 
he is reproaching the disciples for falling asleep. The iconography here agrees in 
general lines with Byzantine tradition. It is interesting to note fhe posture of the 
disciple bent over in sleep, so that only the back of his head and shoulder ts visible. . 
This detail is to be found in other pictorial examples of this scene from the 12th 
century onwards. 

What distinguishes this icon is its stylistic rendering, particularly its non- 
classical character. The bodies are rendered with disregard for the right proportions, 
the heads are large and the eyes, wide-open with protruding pupils, have an intense 
look. All these features are characteristic of the “Crusader” icons of Mount Sinai 
and works influenced by 13th century Western art. 


Unpublished 








19. VIRGIN WITH CHRIST. [3th century 
106 « 73 cm 
Church of the Virgin Chrysaliniotissa, Nicosia 


The icon is painted on three wooden panels slightly hollowed out to form a 
raised border all around. It has been substantially destroyed, especially in the lower 
part and on the left. It is painted on canvas glued to the panels. The background 
of the icon and the haloes (half destroyed) have an ornamentation in relief, originally 
gilded in imitation of a silver revetment. 

This depiction of the Virgin is quite rare. It combines the type of the Hode- 
ghetria with that of the Eleoussa or Glykophiloussa. There was one other icon of 
this type in the Monastery of St. Chrysostom, but it was stolen by the Turkish 
invaders. Christ, holding a closed scroll in his left hand, raises his right not in bless- 
ing, but to offer it to the Virgin, who brings it up to her face with her left hand. 
The beautiful oval face of the Virgin, the rendering of the eyes, eyebrows and nostrils 
recall 12th century icons of the Virgin. The facial expressions of the two figures 
also point to that period. But the stylization, especially in the figure of the Virgin, 
and the background in relief, are indicative of the 13th century. 


Bibliography: 
Papageorgiou, /cones, p. 589, ill. p. 18. 
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20. CHRIST, ANGELS AND DONORS. 1356 
252 « 43 cm 
Church of the Virgin Chrysaliniotissa, Nicosia 


This icon, like the two next, is unusually narrow and tall. All three come 
from the church of the Virgin Chrysaliniotissa in Nicosia. There were four icons 
of this type in this church. Of the fourth icon, only the lower part figuring the 
donors, has been preserved. The exact use of this group of icons is not certain. 
They may have adorned the pilasters of the church entrance. The icon of Christ 
has suffered severe damage. The paint has been applied directly to the wooden 
panel. 

In the upper part of the icon, Christ is depicted enthroned (though no throne 
is discernible) with his feet resting on a cushion. His right hand is raised in blessing 
while his left hand holds a closed Gospel propped up on his knee. Christ is depicted 
clad in a rose-red chiton and a light blue himation. 

Below, two angels are shown in adoration, their heads turned up towards 
Christ. In the lower half of the icon we see the donors, the couple Euphemia and 
Manuel Xeros, in an attitude of supplication, and further down, depicted frontally 
on a larger scale, their daughter Maria, her hands crossed against her breast. It is 
worth noting the contrast between the mourning attire of the parents and the splendid, 
richly embroidered clothes of their dead daughter, in whose memory the icon was 
commissioned. The inscriptions above the donors read as follows: Agyaig tij¢ dov- 
dnc toi O(e0)d Etignuiac (Invocation of the servant of God Euphemia) and 4éy- 
gic tod dotdov tod O(eo)d) MaviloviA] “Avayv@aty tod Zypot (Invocation of the 
servant of God Manuel Anagnostes Xeros). Between the parents and above the 
head of their daughter Maria, there is the following commemorative inscription: 
‘ExoujOn 4 dobdn tod O(e0)d Mapia napOévos Ovyatnp Kvpod Mavovnd “Avayvwatn 
tod Enpob év Ety gwco, unvi Adyovat@ nuépa a (Died the servant of God Maria 
the virgin daughter of Kyr Manuel Anagnostes Xeros, in the year 6864 (1356), 
month of August, day 1). 

The most characteristic quality of this icon is the brilliance and harmony of 
the colours and the softness of the draperies, gently clinging to the contours 
of the bodies, even though in the case of Christ’s figure, the draperies finally con- 
form to a stylized multi-folded design. Another distinctive feature is the contrast 
between the realistic portraits of the donors, and the traditional, idealized rendering 
of Christ and the Angels. 


Bibliography: 

Talbot Rice, Jcons, p. 195-196, pl. IX, 6. Byzantine Art, No. 207, p. 256-257. K. Weitzmann, M. 
Chatzidakis, K. Miatev, Sv. Radojéi¢, Frithe Ikonen, Vienna-Munich 1965, p. XX1, fig. 70. Papa- 
georghiou, Masterpieces, p. 34, pl. XLIV. Idem, Icones, p. 92, ill. p. 38. 
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21. ST. ELEUTHERIOS. 1|4th century 
204 « 38 cm 
Church of the Virgin Chrysaliniotissa, Nicosia 


The Saint is depicted frontally against a gold background: his body is extremely 
elongated. He is dressed in bishop’s robes, a blue sticharion, a phelonion in rose- 
red, the white omophorion with black crosses and the epigonation. With his right 
hand he blesses while in his veiled left hand he holds a closed Gospel book. In the 
lower part of the icon, three kneeling donors are shown frontally, with their hands 
crossed against their breasts, like the figure of Maria in the preceding icon. This 
posture probably means that the donors had died and the icon was commissioned 
to honour their memory. As a rule, the traditional representation of donors was 
with hands raised in prayer. The inscription mentioned by D. Talbot Rice “Exoi- 
pny 6 dotios toi [Oeot|] Ltépav[oc] (The servant of God, Stephanos fell asleep 
[in the Lord) has almost disappeared. 

The modelling of the face and the soft and organic draperies in the Saint’s 
garments are reminiscent of the icon of Christ (No. 20). But the colours, though 
warm in tone, lack the brilliance and translucence of those in Christ's icon. 


Bibliography: 
Talbot Rice, /eons, p. 196-197, pl. IX, 7. Byzantine Art, No. 241, p. 273-274. Papageorghiou, Master- 
pieces, p. 34, pl. XLV. Idem, Icones, p. 92, ill. p. 38. 
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22. ST. PARASKEVI. 14th century 
259 = 46 cm 
Church of the Virgin Chrysaliniotissa, Nicosia 


St. Paraskevi is shown frontally, an inordinately tall and slender figure. Against 
her breast she holds with both hands a medallion showing a “Christ of Pity’. She 
wears a dark blue chiton and a dark red maphorion. At the bottom is a donor, hands 
raised in prayer. Though done in much the same manner, the St. Paraskevi icon 
differs from the two icons just described in quite a number of ways. The colours 
are darker, less brilliant. The dark green underpaint dominates the face and the 
naked parts and there are only a few highlighted surfaces. The haloes are decorated 
with incised designs. St. Paraskevi’s halo, especially, is very similar to haloes in 
Italian works of the Trecento and Quattrocento. However, the draperies are rather 
similar to those of the St. Eleutherios icon. 

This representation of the Saint, very common in Cyprus, was almost un- 
known to the rest of the Byzantine world. In fact, the St. Paraskevi icons in Cyprus 
do not represent the Martyr herself, but rather personify Good Friday (Megali 
Paraskevi in Greek). The personification derived from the Good Friday custom of 
worshipping the icon of the “Christ of Pity” along with the icon of the Lamenting 
Virgin, which often appeared together in a diptych. 


Bibliography: 
Talbot Rice, /cons, p. 197, pl. IX, 8. Byzantine Art, No. 248, p. 276, Papageorghiou, Masterpieces, 
p. 35, pl. XLV. Jdem, Icones, p. 92, 97, ill. p. 38. 
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23. THE ARCHANGEL MICHAEL. End of the 14th century 
102 « 68 cm 
Church of the Virgin Chrysaliniotissa, Nicosia 


The icon was painted in the same manner as that of St. John the Baptist (No. 
25), except that the former is slightly larger. Like St. John, the Archangel is depicted 
half-length, turned to the left. With his left hand he makes a gesture of prayer, while 
his right hand holds a sceptre. The depiction of the figure turned three-quarters to 
the left and other details indicate that the icon belongs to a Great Deesis, of which 
the icons of the Apostle Peter (No. 24) and St. John the Baptist (No. 25) also formed 
a part. The Archangel wears a green chiton with a golden c/avus and a red himation 
which leaves the left part of his chest and arm uncovered. 

The icon has suffered badly in restoration, so that the light shades of the face 
have disappeared and only the burnt sienna of the underpaint remains. The face has 
a melancholy beauty. The soft drapery with the broad, lighted surfaces is somewhat 
contrasted by the folds of the himation, which seem to have been totally damaged 
by bad restoration work. 


Bibliography: 
Papageorghiou, Masterpieces, p. 35, pl. XLVII, 2. Idem, Icones, p. 100, 105, ill. p. 31. 
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24. THE APOSTLE PETER. End of the 14th century 
94.5 = 66.5 cm 
Church of the Virgin Chrysaliniotissa, Nicosia 


=) 


The icon is painted on canvas glued to a panel which has been slightly hollowed 
out to form a narrow raised border all around. Against a gold background, the 
Apostle is depicted from the waist up turned three-quarters to the right. He wears 
a dark blue chiton with dark folds and an orange red himation with darker folds 
covering the shoulders, but leaving the chest uncovered. He holds a rolled scroll 
with both hands. 

The Saint’s large head, strong neck and broad shoulders, together with the 
wide luminous surfaces and few highlights relate the icon to the Macedonian ) 
School. The Apostle’s posture suggests that the icon belongs to a Great Deesis, of | 
which the icons of the Archangel Michael (No. 23) and of St. John the Baptist | 
(No. 25) also formed a part. 
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Bibliography: 
Talbot Rice, fcons, p. 241-242, pl. XXXIV, 86. Papageorgiou, fcones, p. 100, ill. p. 40. 








25. ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. End of the 14th century 
96 « 66.5 cm 
Church of the Virgin Chrysaliniotissa, Nicosia 


The icon of St. John the Baptist has the same dimensions as that of the Apostle 
Peter (No. 24). The depiction of the figure turned three-quarters to the left, hands 
raised in prayer, indicates that it was part of a Great Deesis, along with the icons 
of the Archangel Michael (No. 23) and the Apostle Peter (No. 24). John, depicted 
half-length, wears a grey sheepskin with white shadings and an olive-green himation. 
His physique is the same as the Apostle Peter's. Only the fine sinewless arms de- 
note the desert hermit. Unfortunately, the face suffered damage at the hands of 
an incompetent restorer 40 years ago, so that the softer tones have disappeared 
and only the brown-black shading remains. 


Bibliography: 
Papageorgiou, fcones, p. 105, ill. p. 33. 
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26. THE VIRGIN — THE CRUCIFIXION (two-sided icon). 
End of the |4th century 

97 « 61 cm 

Church of St. Luke, Nicosia 


The icon is painted on both sides. On the front, the wooden panel is 
slightly hollowed out to form a narrow raised border all around. On the back, the 
border is formed by the addition of two strips at the top and bottom, and two 
narrower strips on either side. 

On the front side, against a gold background, the Virgin (represented half- 
length in the Hodeghetria type) appears in her traditional purple maphorion, edged 
with a gold border. Christ gazes at the sad face of his Mother; he wears a short 
red chiton decorated only with the simple gold U-shaped bands, often encountered 
in ““Crusader” icons and in icon No. 13. The haloes are in relief and that of Christ 
has a red cross. 

The back side of the panel represents the Crucifixion. In the middle is Christ 
on the Cross. His body follows a slight curve; the arms are stretched out. He wears 
the customary transparent loin-cloth. On the left stands the Virgin, hands crossed 
against her breast; she is accompanied by three women. On the right, St. John, a 
rather heavy figure, brings his right hand to his face, while in his left hand he holds 
a closed book. Behind John is the Centurion holding a lance and a triangular shield 
decorated with a half-moon, The haloes are decorated with foliate designs in relief. 
Two angels (almost destroyed) fly above the Cross. 

Both sides of the panel seem to have been painted in the same period. The 
figures, especially in the Crucifixion, are remarkable for their physical presence, as 
well as their gracefulness and the harmony of the colours. In general, the modelling 
is achieved by the underpaint, simple burnt sienna in the case of the Virgin panel. 
In the Crucifixion, volume is rendered by the light shading and linear highlights. 
The upward curve of the lips, as well as other characteristics, may help to assign 
the icon to the late 14th century. 


Bibliography: 
Talbot Rice, /eons, p, 218 and 256, pl. XXII, 40 and XLI, 115, Byzantine Art, No. 191, p. 249-250. 
Papageorghiou, Masterpieces, p. 35, pl. XLVI, |. Idem, Icones, p. 97, ill. p. 36 and 37. 
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27. THE VIRGIN (Variant of the Kykkotissa type). 14th-15th century 
88 = 64 cm 
Church of the Virgin of Asinou 


The icon is painted on canvas glued to a panel, slightly hollowed out to form 
a narrow border. The work has been badly damaged; only the faces of the Virgin 
and Christ have been preserved in a good condition. The background and the haloes 
are covered with plaster relief decoration which spreads to the border. This decora- 
tion was originally gilded. This was obviously an attempt to imitate icons with 
silver revetments. 

The Virgin wears a dark blue chiton and a purple maphorion. This icon is 
a variant of the Kykkotissa type because although the Virgin is holding Christ in the 
Same position as in the Kykkotissa type, she is not wearing the special decorative 
veil over her maphorion. This makes it one of the rarest icons of this type. Equally 
unusual are the chiton, and especially the himation worn by Christ, the modelling 
and shading of the faces, and the position and form of the highlights on the Virgin’s 
face. 


Bibliography: 
Papageorgiou, /cones, p. 50, ill. p. 20-21. 








28. CHRIST. [Sth century 
118 = 87.5 cm 
Church of St. George, Nicosia 


The icon is painted ontwo uneven boards. Narrow edged strips of wood form 
a border. The gold background of the icon extends over the border. Christ is re- 
presented from the waist up, in the type of the Pantocrator. His right hand ts raised 
in blessing: in his left hand he holds a Gospel book opened on the verse, Ey [ejijer 
tO @(@¢) too Kocpow 6 axodovl(Gv éluloi] eb pay nepinatiayn év ti oKxotia asd’ EEN 
(1 am the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life) (John 8, 12). Christ is depicted clad in a purple chiton 
with an orange c/avus and a dark blue himation. In the upper corners, two angels 
are depicted in adoration..The broad shoulders, strong neck, relatively large head, 
the rendering of the eye-brows and nose, the full lips, the broad lighted surfaces 
and the folds of Christ’s himation place this icon in the [5th century. 


Unpublished 
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29. THE KYKKOTISSA VIRGIN. 15th century 
72.5 = 56 cm 
Church of the Virgin Chrysaliniotissa, Nicosia 


| The icon is painted in the central section of a panel, hollowed out to form a 
) wide border on which are depicted scenes from the life of the Virgin. The Virgin 
is represented in the type of the Kykkotissa, which was brought to Cyprus from 
Constantinople at the end of the 11th century and which, according to tradition, 
is one of the three icons painted by St. Luke. This iconographic type shows the 
Virgin holding Christ on her right arm, in a rather peculiar position. Christ is wear- 
ing a chiton held at the waist by a girdle; the Virgin is wearing an embroidered veil 
which falls obliquely over her maphorion. 
The background is gold, and has suffered great damage. The same ts true 
of the entire icon, especially the lower and upper sections. The scenes depicted on 
the lower section of the border are so damaged that they are unidentifiable. The 
first two scenes on the upper border are also quite badly damaged. 
The scenes that have been preserved, or that can be identified, are: above, 
The Annunciation, Joachim’s Offerings Rejected, The Examination of the Records 
of the twelve Tribes. On the right side of the border: Joachim’s Prayer, Anne’s 
Prayer, The Meeting of Joachim and Anne. On the left side of the border: The 
Birth of the Virgin, The Virgin Blessed by the Priests, the Presentation of the Virgin f 
at the Temple. { 
The colours of the icon are particularly vivid. The Virgin wears a dark blue 
chiton, a purple maphorion and an orange veil which has a gilded geometric decora- 
tion. Christ is clad only in a sleeveless chiton in light brown with an abundant use 
gf gold lines. The girdle of the chiton, the cross of Christ’s halo and the Virgin’s 
characteristic veil are orange. 
The faces are modelled in reddish ochre. The shape of the Virgin’s face, the 
small mouth, and the generous use of gold lines are characteristic features of the 
icon. The haloes are decorated with a severe geometric design of intersecting circles 
in relief. The relatively few luminous surfaces and the limited use of highlights sug- 
gest a 15th century date for this icon. 


Bibliography: 
Papageorgiou, /cones, ill. p. 48. 








30. THE KYKKOTISSA VIRGIN — 

THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS (double-sided icon). 14th-15th century 
119 x 84 cm 
Church of St. Marina, Kalopanayiotis 


This was a processional icon. The upper part of the carrying-pole has been 
preserved. It is painted on three thick boards held together by two strips. The panels 
are hollowed out to form a raised border. Another strip of wood was added in 
fashioning the upper part of the border. The canvas glued to the wood extends 
over the entire border. 

On the front side, the Virgin is depicted in the Kykkotissa type, against a gold 
background. Yet she is called the Athanasiotissa Virgin. The icon is in a very bad 
state of preservation. Only the angels in the upper corners are preserved in good 
condition. The haloes are made of superimposed wood. They are decorated with 
foliate reliefs, interspersed, in the case of the Virgin, with medallions bearing the 
symbols of the Evangelists. A rinceaux decoration, painted mostly in green, ap- 
pears on the border. 

On the back side, there is the Descent from the Cross; though quite badly 
damaged in parts, it is otherwise preserved in a satisfactory condition and provides 
one of the most interesting pictorial examples of this scene in icon-painting. The 
Cross is erected on a rocky hill-top, in front of some buildings; the upper part of 
the background consists of a yellowish-green sky with golden stars. Joseph, stand- 
ing on a ladder, is holding Christ’s body (the nails have been removed from the 
hands), while the Virgin, standing on a low stool, is tenderly embracing her son. 
One of the two women accompanying the Virgin is kissing Christ’s right hand 
while John is kissing his left. Below, Nicodemus, in the customary posture, ts 
trying to remove the nails from Christ’s feet and to free the body from the Cross. 
To the left is a basket containing the nails. All the figures, with the exception of 
Nicodemus, have shining gold haloes. Above the arms of the Cross, four small 
angels mourn the death of Christ. 

The icon is reminiscent of a related icon in the Monastery of Prodromos at 
Serres and a fresco of the same scene at MileSeva in Yugoslavia. In particular, the 
draperies and the rendering of the figures point to a dating in the |14th-1] 5th century. 


Unpublished 
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31. EPISTYLE WITH 23 SCENES AND TWO PROPHETS. 
. 14th-15th century 
} 50 = 353 cm 
| Church of the Virgin Theoskepastos, Kalopanayiotis 


This epistyle is unique, at least in Cyprus. It consists of a large panel reinforced 
at the back by Z-shaped strips. The epistyle was hung in position by four iron hooks 
in the upper section. Its origin is unknown; the church where it is now housed is 
of more recent date and the iconostasis is a new and clumsy structure. 

The panel is hollowed out to form 23 pointed arches, supported by columns 
in relief, and arranged in two superimposed registers. At the extremities of the lower 
register, there are two half-arches. The following scenes from the Gospels are paint- 
ed under the arches: in the upper register, the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Pre- 
sentation, the Baptism, the Transfiguration, the Raising of Lazarus, the Entry into 
Jerusalem, the Last Supper, the Betrayal, the Crucifixion, the Descent from the 
Cross, the Lamentation; and in the lower register, the Entombment, the Descent 
into Hell, the Holy Women at the Tomb, the Mission of the Apostles, the Ap- | 
pearance of Christ before the Myrrh-bearers (Chairete), the Deesis, the Appearance of | 
Christ before the Apostles, the Doubting of Thomas, the Ascension, the Pentecost, the 
Dormition of the Virgin. In the quarter of a circle on the extreme left of the panel | 
David is depicted with his right hand raised in a gesture of speech and an unrolled 
scroll in his left hand bearing the verses /7p06 toi Aion diayeveT t6 6vopya ad[tod] s(ai) 
navta ta [E]Ovy paxal[ptodjory adt(Ov) x(ai) [npoo]xvvycovai[v] adt(Ov) mdvtes of Baat- 
Aeig t(1\¢) yc (His name shall be continued as long as the sun, and all nations shall 
call him blessed, and all kings shall fall down before him) (Psalms 72, 17 and 18). 
On the extreme right, the badly damaged figure of the Prophet Jeremiah is depicted, 
like David, holding a scroll with an inscription that has been almost totally destroy- 
ed. In the triangular spaces formed between the arches, hexapteryga alternate with 
rosettes against a gold background. 

The iconography and style of the scenes depicted on the epistyle clearly belong 
to the Palaeologue period. There is only one point where this epistyle differs con- 
siderably in style from the known Palaeologue works — in the lavish use of gold 
lines on the garments, and on the trees (especially the bushes), flowers and archi- 
tecture. Some rare or unusual iconographic details and buildings with a correct 
rendering of perspective reveal a certain Western influence. 





Unpublished 
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32. THE APOSTLE PETER. 15th century 
75 x 22 cm 


Church of the Virgin of Asinou 


Only the central part of the icon is preserved. The Apostle is depicted from 
the waist up, against a gold background, turned three-quarters to the right. He 
wears a dark blue chiton and a light brown himation with broad luminous areas. 
The Saint’s halo has an incised decoration. Peter extends his right hand in blessing. 
The characteristic features of this icon are the bright colours and the white high- 
lights, densely gathered in parallel lines to produce a sense of volume. The beard 
and hair are done with sparse white and brown brush-strokes over the dark under- 
paint. The linear approach in this work is found also in a number of | 5th century 
icons. 


Unpublished 
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33. THE VIRGIN ELEOUSSA. [5th century 
94.5 x 62.5 cm 
Metropolis of Paphos, Paphos 


The narrow raised border of the icon is made of narrow strips of wood nailed 
to the panel. The fine canvas on which the “‘ground” has been applied extends to 
the border; the icon’s gold background also extends to the border. The Virgin is 
depicted in the Eleoussa type, with the only difference that here she is shown holding 
Christ on her left arm. The haloes have an incised decoration consisting of a double 
line with a row of small red and black circles and a stylized foliated design. Despite 
the damage in the lower section, the work is in good enough condition to enable 
us to assign it to the 15th century. 


Bibliography: 
Papageorgiou, /cones, p. 106, ill. p. 65. 
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34. ST. NICHOLAS. 15th century 
90 « 65 cm 
Church of the Virgin Chryseleoussa, Arediou 


The Saint is depicted against a richly decorated background with relief plaster- 
work of rinceaux and rosettes extending to the halo and the raised border. The 
crosses on the omophorion and the decoration of the epimanika and of the closed 
book which the Saint holds in his left hand are also in relief. The Saint is represented 
from the waist up, in a frontal position wearing the robes of a bishop, his right 
hand raised in blessing. Above his shoulders there are two medallions whose con- 
tents have been damaged beyond recognition. The name of the Saint is written 
on two vertical bands in the upper corners of the icon, while lower down, on hori- 
zontal bands, the inscription "O év M(b)poi¢ may be read. The face is rendered in 
a very stylized and linear manner. However, the bright tones, the large expressive 
eyes, and the great symmetry of the representation give a very pleasing impression. 
Both the iconography and the gilt background in relief conform to Byzantine 
tradition. 


Bibliography: 
Talbot Rice, /cons, p. 199-200, pl. XI, 13. Papageorgiou, /cones, p. 106, ill. p. 45. 
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35. ST. MARINA. [Sth century 
90.5 = 54.5 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. John Lampadistis, Kalopanayiotis 


The icon is painted on a thick, slightly warped panel which has been hollowed 
out to form a narrow raised border. Instead of a large one-piece canvas, small pieces 
of tissue were applied to the icon and the border. The “‘ground” treatment extends 
to the border. 

The Saint is depicted half-length, in a frontal position, against a gold back- 
ground; the halo is decorated with a plaster relief, once studded with seven cabo- 
chons, now destroyed. The Saint wears a dark blue chiton and a red maphorion 
with dark lines. Her hands are raised in front of her breast. The right hand has been 
destroyed and the martyr’s cross, which she was holding, is no longer visible, The 
heavily damaged border of the icon has scenes from the Saint's life and martyrdom. 
The face is modelled with the brown shade of the underpaint, becoming lighter with 
the application of red paint and highlights which affect only the brow, the areas 
beneath the eyes, around the mouth and the neck. The expression of the face is 
unusually severe. 


Bibliography : 
Talbot Rice, fcons, p. 264-265, pl. XLVI, 135. 
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36. THE VIRGIN HODEGHETRIA. 1529 
150 = 94.5 cm 
Church of St. Cassianos, Nicosia 


The icon is painted on a wood panel; narrow edged strips of wood nailed to 
the panel form a slightly raised border. In the upper section of the icon, the Virgin 
is depicted half-length, in the Hodeghetria type, against a gold background. On her 
left arm she holds Christ; her right hand is raised tn front of her breast. She wears a 
dark blue chiton and a purple maphorion. Christ wears a dark blue chiton and a 
light brown himation with many gold lines; he sits comfortably on the Virgin’s arm 
and has his right hand raised in blessing, while the left hand holds a rolled scroll. 
In the upper corners, two angels are depicted from the waist up, and behind the 
Virgin there are three hexapteryga (Seraphim). 

The lower section of the icon is taken up by a three-aisled basilica with a tall 
bell-tower and gothic windows. At the centre of the southern side, the Virgin Ele- 
oussa is depicted in a niche. Two standing angels hold the basilica protectively at 
either end. In front of the church, two kneeling donors raise their hands in a gesture 
of prayer. Below the niche that frames the Virgin Eleoussa and between the two 
donors, there is the following inscription: Aéyaic tod dovbAov tot O(e0)d Bavd K(ai) 
tic aipyov avtod. “Awjv; ADKO X(ptoto)d (Invocation of the servant of God 
Vavas and of his wife, Amen; year of Christ, 1529). 

The faces and the nude parts of the figures are modelled with the dark under- 
paint over which are spread broad lighted surfaces, touched at various points by 
profuse highlights made by radiating brush-strokes. 


Bibliography: 
Talbot Rice, /cons, p. 226-227, pl. XXVI, 58. 
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37-52. GREAT DEESIS. 1544 
83 = 69.5 and 56 = 48 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


One of the most important |6th century compositions on the theme of the 
Great Deesis is to be found on the iconostasis of the catholicon at the monastery 
of St. Neophytos. It originally comprised 17 icons, of which 16 have survived. 
Seven icons, in the centre of the iconostasis separating the bema from the nave, 
are larger than the other nine on the lateral sections of the iconostasis. Their uni- 
form style and technique show that they are the work of the same painter. 

The icons consist of one or two panels held together at the back with two 
strips. The wood is not covered with canvas, except for a narrow strip glued to the 
point where the two boards are joined. The painter of this group of icons has filled 
in the background with gold, and then incised the outlines of the picture over it 
before starting to paint. This is why he often painted over the gold background; 
the result was that the colours sometimes flaked away at the edges. The painter 
faithfully follows Byzantine tradition. But he is not impervious to the Italian art 
of his period. The postures and movements of his figures, as well as their expression, 
in some cases clearly show an Italian influence. 

None of the icons is signed or dated. At the back of four icons, however, 
there is the signature ‘"/wan@ Xovpic (Joseph Houris) and a date. The back of the icon 
of Christ is inscribed in the same hand, but with red lettering, as follows: tf ¢ Ab- 
yovotov apd Xp(iotod) (August 7th, year of Christ 1544). For reasons which | 
have put forward elsewhere, I believe the artist who painted the Great Deesis in 
1544 is Joseph Houris. 


37. CHRIST (Great Deesis). 1544 
83 = 69.5 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


Christ is shown from the waist up, against a gold background. He 1s wearing 
a dark red chiton and a dark blue himation with numerous gold lines. His right 
hand is extended sideways in blessing, while his left hand holds an open book with 
the inscription: 7adta évtéAsopai byiv iva ayandte GAAnAove’ ei O KOGMOS buds juice, 
yivmoKete Ot! Eue Mpdtov budy pepiankev (These things | command you, that ye 
love one another. If the world hate you, ye know that it hated me before it hated 
you) (John, 15, 17-18). Christ's face has a mild expression and the modelling is 
rendered without sharp contrasts between the light and dark surfaces. The high- 
lights are indicated by means of small white brush-strokes. 


Bibliography : 
Papageorgiou, /cones, p. 116, ill. p. 79. 











38. THE VIRGIN (Great Deesis). 1544 
83 « 69.5 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


The Virgin is depicted from the waist up, turned to the right with her hands 
raised in a gesture of supplication. She wears a dark blue chiton and a magenta 
maphorion. The draperies and the interplay of light and shadow on it belong more 
or less to the Byzantine tradition, but the expression of the Virgin’s face seems to 
have undergone some sort of Western influence. 


Bibliography : 
Papageorgiou, /cones, ill. p. 78. 
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39. ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST (Great Deesis). 
83 =x 69.5 cm 


Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


The Baptist is depicted half-length, turned to the left with hands raised in 
supplication. He is wearing a dark blue sheepskin and an olive-green himation with 
dark, stiff folds. Though the stylistic rendering, especially of the garments, follows 
the post-Byzantine tradition, the expression on the Baptist’s face shows a Western 
influence. 


Bibliography : 
Papageorgiou, /cones, ill. p. 82. 
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40. THE ARCHANGEL MICHAEL (Great Deesis). 1544 


Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


The Archangel Michael, represented half-length, is turned to the right. He is 
wearing a light blue chiton with black folds and a green himation held together 
across the chest. His wings are red. His right hand is raised in prayer and his left 
hand holds an open scroll with the inscription: [Tpoopwmyny tov K(bpi0)v éveonidy 
pov dia Mavtog Ott éx detiy pou éati va py cadevld (1 have set the Lord always 
before me: because he is at my right hand, I shall not be moved) (Psalms, 15, 8). 


Bibliography : 
Papageorgiou, /cones, ill. p. 80. 
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41. THE ARCHANGEL GABRIEL (Great Deesis). 1544 
83 =x 69.5 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


The Archangel Gabriel is shown half-length, turned to the left. He is wearing 
a yellow chiton with a dark blue band across the shoulders and neck, and a red 
himation that leaves the left half of his body uncovered. In his left hand he holds 
a sceptre and in his right a pen and an open scroll with the inscription: “Og@aAyoi 
K(vpio)v éxi ducaiovg Kai @ta abtod eig dénaw abt@v- mpoawnoyv dé K(vpio)v éni 
nolobvtac Kaxa (The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears are open 
unto their cry. The face of the Lord is against those who do evil..) (Psalms, 34, 15-16). 


Bibliography: 
Papageorgiou, /cones, ill. p. 81. 
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42. THE APOSTLE PETER (Great Deesis), 1544 
83 x 69.5 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


The Apostle is depicted from the waist up, turned to the right. He is wearing 
a dark blue chiton and an orange-coloured himation with reddish folds. His right 
hand is raised in blessing against his breast, and his left hand holds a fan-shaped 
scroll with the inscription: “AdeAgoi oide K(vpio)c evoefeic éx neipacpod piecbai 
adixovs 0€, cig Huépav Kpicems Kodalopévovg typetv (The Lord knoweth how to deliver 
the godly out of temptations, and to reserve the unjust unto the day of judgement 
to be punished) (2 Peter, 2, 9), 


Bibliography: 
Papageorgiou, /cones, ill. p. 84. 
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43. THE APOSTLE PAUL (Great Deesis). 1544 
83 =< 69.5 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


The Apostle is depicted from the waist up, turned to the left. He is wearing 
a dark blue chiton and a reddish himation with large luminous surfaces. His right 
hand emerges slightly from under the himation in a gesture of blessing, while his 
left hand holds.a half-open book, with signs imitating letters on the edge of the page. 


Bibliography: 
Papageorgiou, /cones, ill. p. 83. 
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45. ST. JOHN THE THEOLOGIAN (Great Deesis). 1544 
56 = 48 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


St. John is depicted half-length, turned to the left; his face has a pensive 
and preoccupied look. He is wearing a green chiton and a red himation with grey- 
green highlights. He holds a closed book in his left hand and a pen in his right. 
One can trace Italian influences in the way he holds the pen and in the inclination 
of his head. 


Bibliography : 
Papageorgiou, /cones, ill. p. 85. 
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46. ST. MATTHEW (Great Deesis). 1544 
56 = 48 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


St. Matthew is depicted from the waist up, turned to the right. He is wearing 
a magenta chiton and a dark blue himation that covers both his shoulders and arms. 
In his left hand, which 1s also covered by the himation, he holds a book, while his 
right hand opens it. Signs conveying the impression of letters are just visible on 
the half-open page. 


Bibliography: 
Papageorgiou, /cones, ill. p. 82. 











47. ST. MARK (Great Deesis) 1544 
56 x 48 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


St. Mark is depicted half-length, turned to the left. He is wearing a light red 
chiton and a dark green himation with light green highlights; the latter covers his 
shoulders, but leaves his chest uncovered. He is glancing at a book which he holds 
open in both hands. Here again, the open page conveys the impression of a text 
without actual writing. 


Bibliography : 
Papageorghiou, Masterpieces, p. 36, pl. XLVIII, 2. Jdem, Icones, ill. p. 83. 
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48. ST. THOMAS (Great Deesis). 1544 
56 = 48 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


St. Thomas is shown from the waist up, turned to the right. He is young and 
beardless. He is wearing a green chiton and a magenta himation, with lighter-coloured 
highlights. The himation covers his left shoulder and arm and is draped around 
his waist, leaving the chest, the right shoulder and the right hand uncovered. He 
holds a rolled scroll in both hands. 


Bibliography : 
Papageorgiou, /cones, ill. p. 86. 
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49. ST. JAMES (Great Deesis). 1544 
56 x 48 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


The Apostle is depicted from the waist up, his head turned left, as opposed 
to his body which is turned right. He is shown as a young man with profuse hair 
and a short brown beard. He is wearing a green chiton which can be seen through 
the narrow opening of the red himation. He holds a rolled scroll in both hands. 


Bibliography: 
Papageorgiou, /cones, ill. p. 86. 
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50. ST. BARTHOLOMEW (Great Deesis). 1544 
56 « 48 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


St. Bartholomew is depicted from the waist up, turned to the right. He is 
shown as a young man with profuse dark brown hair and a short beard. He is 
wearing a dark red chiton with light-coloured highlights and black folds, and a green 
himation covering both shoulders, but leaving uncovered his chest and his right 
hand. raised in blessing. His left hand holds a rolled scroll. 


Bibliography: 
Papageorgiou, /cones, ill. p. 82. 
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ST. PHILIP (Great Deesis). 


56 x 45 cm 


tf 


5 


Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


green paint of the 


The olive- 


This icon has suffered considerable damage. 


articular. has flaked away. The Apostle is wearing a light brown himation 


in p 
with red folds th 


* 


chiton 


at covers the left part of his body and drapes around his waist. 


length, turned to the left. He is shown young, beardless, short- 


He is depicted half- 


raised in blessing and his left holds a rolled scroll. 


haired. His right hand is 


Bibliography: 





Papageorgiou, /cones, ill. p. 82. 
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52. ST. LUKE (Great Deesis). 1544 
56 x 48 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


The icon is slightly damaged around the edges, but the figure of the Evangelist 
in the centre is in good condition. St. Luke is depicted half-length, turned to the 
right. He is shown young with abundant brown hair and a very short beard. He ts 
wearing a dark blue chiton with black folds, and a magenta himation that covers 
the shoulders and the left arm, but leaves uncovered the chest and the right hand, 
raised in a questioning gesture. His left hand holds a closed book. 





Bibliography : 
Papageorgiou, /cones, ill. p. 86. 
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53-56. THE «DODECAORTON SERIES». 16th century 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


On the iconostasis of the catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, below 
the Great Deesis (Nos. 37-52), 21 small icons depicting the Dodecaorton and further 
scenes from the Christological cycle and the Virgin’s childhood are also to be seen. 
They are strongly influenced by 14th century Palaeologue art, especially miniature 
work, but some traces of Western style are also present. As regards style and 
iconography, they are closely related to Cretan painting of the 16th century, like 
the Great Deesis. Four of these icons are included in the exhibition. 


53. ST. JOACHIM’S PRAYER (“Dodecaorton Series’). 16th century 
42.5 * 33.5 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


Joachim is shown seated in a rocky landscape, against a gold background. 
In front of him, two shepherds stand leaning on their staffs and converse with each 
other. Joachim supports his head with his left hand, and turns his gaze to the hover- 
ing Angel revealing God’s will to him from the top of a rocky peak on the right. 

The narrow foreheads of the figures, with broad luminous areas, and the rather 
rigid draperies belong to the prevailing stylistic trend in painting of the first half of 
the 16th century, and relate this icon both to the Great Deesis in the same icono- 
stasis and with paintings of the Cretan School of the same period. 


Unpublished 
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54. ST. ANNE’S PRAYER — THE MEETING OF JOACHIM AND ANNE 
(*‘Dodecaorton Series’). 16th century 

43 = 30.5 cm 

Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


This icon combines two scenes which are customarily handled separately; 
Anne’s Prayer on the left, and the Meeting of Joachim and Anne on the right. The 
upper and lower right sections of the icon have been destroyed. Both scenes unfold 
against a background of buildings rising out of the gold ground of the icon. 

On the left, Anne is shown in her garden; she appears to be advancing to the 
right, but her head is turned towards a nest in a tree standing on the left. Her hands 
are in a position of prayer. She wears a dark blue chiton and a red maphorion. Above 
the building in the background there is the inscription: “H “Avva mpocevyopevy ev 
1 abtiic mapadiow (Anne praying in her garden). On the right Joachim and Anne 
are depicted embracing in front of a building rendered in perspective. High above, 
there is the inscription "O ‘Aonaopds tod ‘Imaxein [Kat tH¢ “Avyyc] (Joachim and 
Anne embracing). 


Unpublished 
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55. THE WASHING OF THE FEET (‘“Dodecaorton Series’). 16th century 
43 = 34.5 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


The scene unfolds before a tall building with two “towers” at either end, 
connected by a red drapery. Christ, on the left, is wiping Peter’s feet, while the 
Apostle, with the customary gesture, is asking Christ to wash his hands and head 
as well. The other disciples are divided into two groups of five. The first group is 
in the back; four of them stand immediately behind the bench on which Peter is 
seated, and the fifth sits behind Peter himself and unfastens his sandal strap. The 
second group is placed on a lower level, in front of the bench: three of the disciples, 
in the foreground, are unfastening their sandals, while the other two are shown 
behind them. 

This icon is related stylistically and iconographically to the Cretan School of 
the 16th century, as are most of the icons in this series. For instance, we find the 
same iconography, with the exception of the way Christ holds the /ention, in a fresco 
with the same theme at the monastery of Dionysiou on Mount Athos. 


Unpublished 
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56. CHRIST BEFORE THE HIGH PRIESTS («Dodecaorton Series»). 16th century 
43 « 34.5 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


The icon is inscribed Kpyvoyevog tH “Avva wai Kaidga 6 X(piotd)c (Jesus 
Christ judged by Annas and Caiaphas). In front of a U-shaped building projecting 
In perspective against a gold background, the two High Priests are seated on a semi- 
circular throne, passing judgement on Christ, who stands before them with his 
hands bound and his head turned to the soldier who has just struck him. Behind 
a table, a clerk is keeping the records of the trial; a multitude of scribes and Pha- 
risees jostle in the background. The artist has chosen the moment when Annas rends 
his clothes upon hearing what he believes to be Christ’s blasphemy. The technique 
and style displayed in this icon conform to the trends of the first half of the 16th 
century and are related to the art that developed simultaneously in Crete and Cyprus, 
under common cultural and other conditions, as are the rest of the icons in this 
Series. 


Unpublished 
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57. ANGEL IN WOOD-CARVED BORDER. 16th century 
88 =« 38.5 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


The Angel is shown in a wood-carved border consisting of two columns sup- 
porting a trilobe arch. The border is part of the painted panel. The Angel is depicted 
standing, turned to the right, his hands raised in prayer. His shoes are studded with 
precious stones. The background is reddish-brown below and gold above. The Angel 
is wearing a green chiton with dark green folds and pale green highlights. Over the 
chiton he wears a jewelled /oros which seems to be a continuation of a similar band 
running along the hem of the chiton; it is brought up across the shoulders, coiled 
around the waist and allowed to fall over the right arm. The Angel’s wings are 
grey-blue, gradually fading away into white on the upper part. Stylistically it is re- 
miniscent of the icons in the Great Deesis and the ““Dodecaorton Series” on the 
iconostasis at the catholicon of the monastery of St. Neophytos. The similarity of 
the wood-carved border to the iconostasis confirms beyond doubt their connection. 


Bibliography: 
Talbot Rice, /cons, p. 235-236, pl. XXXI, 74. 
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38. ANGEL IN WOOD-CARVED BORDER. 16th century 
83 =~ 40 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of St. Neophytos, Paphos 


This Angel is similar to the preceding one (No. 57). The wood-carved border 
is the same, so is the style and technique, and the figure and posture, the only dif- 
ference being that this Angel is turned to the left and his wings are in tones of brown 
and grey. The difference in the height of this icon is due to the fact that it is more 
damaged than the previous one. Both these Angels were probably placed at the top 
of the central section of the iconostasis, on either side of the Crucifixion and the 
“lypitera’’, and they belong to the same period as the icons of the Great Deesis 
and the “‘Dodecaorton Series”. 


Bibliography: 
Talbot Rice, feons, p. 235-236, pl. XXMXI, 74. 














59. CROSS. 16th century 
168.5 =x 137 cm 
Archbishop’s Palace, Nicosia 


This cross comes from a church in the province of Famagusta. Its size and 
wood-carved frame indicate that it was part of an iconostasis. Christ is shown 
on the Cross against a gold background; his arms are stretched out and his body 
slightly flexed. The arms of the Cross broaden at the ends in a Gothic quatrefoil 
shape, familiar to us from Cypriot frescoes of the 15th and 16th centuries. The four 
quatrefoil extremities are decorated with the symbols of the Evangelists, as was the 
custom for iconostasis crosses in Cyprus in the 16th century; another specimen is 
the Cross of the church of the Holy Cross at the village of Karpassia in the province 
of Cyrenia. The face of Christ and the Angel on the left (Matthew's symbol) reflect 
the Palaeologue tradition, whereas Christ’s body is more stylized, following the 
general trend of 16th century painting. 


Unpublished 
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60. THE VIRGIN HODEGHETRIA. 1557 
104 « 45 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of the Virgin of Arakas, Lagoudera 


Titi ee 
oye 


pen 


The icon consists of a wooden panel with a narrow border added to it; the 
canvas covered with the “ground” is stretched right over the border. The Virgin is 
depicted standing against a background that is gold above and green below. She is 
wearing a blue chiton with darker folds and white highlights; her maphorion is a 
light red colour. Christ sits on her left arm; his right hand is raised in blessing, 
and his left holds a rolled scroll. He is wearing a dark blue chiton and a light brown 
himation with gold lines stemming from broad gold centres of light. The naked 
parts of the bodies are modelled with the dark underpaint, which is used as shading, 
in combination with a warm reddish ochre and white highlights for the projecting 
parts of the face and hands. There is a certain contrast between the careful execution 
of most of the icon and the rather artless and rigid rendering of the chiton fringe. 
The icon is dated by an inscription: avg X(ptoto)d (1557). | 


Bibliography : 
Talbot Rice, Jcons, p. 220, pl. XXIII, 46. Papageorgiou, /cones, p. 114, ill. p. 101. : 
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61. THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. [6th century 
124 x 82 cm 
Church of the Virgin Chrysaliniotissa, Nicosia 


The icon is painted on canvas glued to two wooden boards that are secured 
by two strips at the back. It is ina good state of preservation. Only the lower part, 
which bore the dedicatory inscription, has been damaged, as a result of which the 
inscription is no longer legible. The scene depicted in the icon belongs to the icono- 
graphic type constantly used by the Cretan School. It bears a close resemblance to 
a series of frescoes and icons by the painter Theophanes. There is an even more 
striking resemblance to an icon in the Spilia parish of Canea. The details in both 
icons are the same. However, as opposed to the icons and frescoes of the Cretan 
School, the movement in this icon is from right to left. Another difference is the 
portrayal of the donors at the bottom of the icon: three men on the left and a woman 
on the right. 


Bibliography : 
Talbot Rice, /cons, p. 206, pl. XVI, 22. Papageorgiou, fcones, p. 114, ill. p. 103. 
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62. THE LAST JUDGEMENT. 1|6th century 
109 = 66 cm 
Church of the Holy Anarghyri, Phoini 


The icon is painted directly on wood. A narrow border has been added, which 
forms an extension of the gold ground. At the centre of the upper section, against a 
gold background, Christ is shown enthroned within a circular glory; he is surrounded, 
as usual, by Angels, the Virgin and St. John the Baptist in attitudes of prayer, and the 
Apostles seated upon thrones. Below this group, the Angel of Light holds a scroll 
with the inscription: Agite of evAoynpevoi ToD MaTpOS ov KANpoOVoaatEe THV NTOI- 
pacpévyny buiv Bacidciav (Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you) (Matt. 25, 34) and summons the Righteous to Heaven. On the right 
of the icon (and left of Christ), a Fiery Angel dispatches the sinners to Hell, which 
is represented by a stream of fire. In one hand he holds a scroll with the inscrip- 
tion: [lopevecte an’ éuod oi Katypayévoi gic tO np to aim@viov (Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire) (Matt. 25, 41) and in the other a trident with which 
he prods the sinners to their punishment. Lower still, we see the Hetoimasia of the 
Throne with Adam and Eve, and on the left, the choirs of the Elect, while on the 
right the demons lead the sinners to Hell. Below, in a square frame, is the Paradise, 
painted in an exquisite combination of colours; there we find the Virgin, Abraham, 
the Good Thief, and in all probability the donor, the bishop Maximos if we are to 
trust the inscription on the border of the Paradise scene: Mvia[On]tz Kup[ie tod 
dovéfov] gov Maéiu(ov) dpytepéog (Remember your servant Maximos the bi- 
shop). Further to the right, St. Peter leads the Righteous to Paradise, while at the 
extreme right, land and sea disgorge the dead. The two bottom registers illustrate 
the sinners’ torments in Hell. 

The colours are brilliant and harmoniously blended. The style and technique 
belong to the Cretan School, though they were also developed in Cyprus during 
the 15th and 16th centuries. For this reason the icon is not necessarily a Cretan 
importation. Unfortunately, nothing is known of the bishop Maximos. The list of 
Cypriot bishops is full of gaps, especially during this period, so that the mention 
of the donor’s name has contributed nothing towards a more precise dating of 
this icon. 


Bibliography: 
Talbot Rice, cons, p. 201-202, pl. XII, 15. Papageorgiou, /cones, p. 116, ill. p. 95. 
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63. ST. PARASKEVI. 16th century 
32 x 17 cm 
| Church of St. Theodore, Letymbou 


The icon is painted directly on wood; the board is slightly hollowed out so 
as to form a thin raised border. The right section of the icon has been destroyed, 
and the work as a whole is severely damaged. The Saint is shown frontally, from 
the waist up. The purple maphorion that enfolds her stands out vividly against the 
gold background. She holds in both hands an icon of the “Christ of Pity’. Accord- 
ing to Cypriot tradition, this is a personification of Good Friday. There is a certain 
difference in the rendering of the Saint’s face and Christ's face. St. Paraskevi's face 
is rendered with a warm reddish ochre combined with the olive-green shadow of 
the underpaint, like the face of the Virgin in the catholicon of the monastery of 
the Virgin of Arakas, dated 1577. In contrast, Christ’s face is modelled with cold 
tones and relatively few highlighted surfaces; we find a similar treatment in the icons 
of the “Dodecaorton Series’’ (Nos. 53-56) on the iconostasis of the catholicon at 
the monastery of St. Neophytos. This indicates that the icon may be assigned to 
the mid-16th century. 
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Bibliography: a 
Talbot Rice, Icons, p. 263, pl. XLV, 131. Papageorgiou, Icones, p. 106, ill. p. 59. 
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64. THE VIRGIN GLYKOPHILOUSSA. i6th century 
112 = 66.5 cm 
Catholicon of the Monastery of the Virgin of Avgassida, near Famagusta. 


The icon is made of two boards secured at the back by two strips. It is painted 
directly on wood. The painting is badly damaged. Large pieces of paint have flaked 
off. 

The Virgin is shown in the type of the Glykophiloussa (or Eleoussa). Her head 
is inclined towards Christ, but her gaze 1s fixed upon infinity. She holds the Infant 
on her left arm, while her right hand supports Christ’s left hand. With graceful, 
childish innocence Christ brings his face close to his mother’s. His right hand, 
resting on his knee, holds a rolled scroll, instead of clasping the Virgin’s neck, as 
the traditional posture demands. In the upper part of the icon, there are two Angels, 
depicted half-length, of which only traces have survived. The haloes are in relief 
against the gold background. 

The Virgin is wearing a dark blue chiton with gold cuffs on the sleeves, and 
a brown maphorion with black folds, yellow-gold highlights and a gold border. 
Gold jewel-like crosses decorate the maphorion on the Virgin’s head and shoulders. 
The earring in the Virgin’s ear is a rare detail. Christ is wearing a light grey chiton 
with black embroidery and a light brown himation with numerous gold lines stem- 
ming from gold centres of light. The modelling of the faces combines olive-green 
shadows with a reddish ochre, criss-crossed with profuse white linear highlights. 
The marked shading and the linear highlights relate this work to other icons belong- 
ing to the second and third decades of the 16th century. 


Unpublished 








Chiton 
Christ of Pity 


Clavus 


Cretan School 


Deesis 


Dexiokratoussa 


Diptych 


Dodecaorton 


Eleoussa 


Encaustic 


Encheirion 


Epigonation 


GLOSSARY 


The under-garment worn by both men and women from the Greek 
period on. It was a loose tunic, either with or without sleeves. 

The dead Christ, depicted erect in a sarcophagus. The Cross is usually 
represented in the background. 

A purple or gold band decorating the chiton across the shoulder. It 
was a distinctive mark of Roman senators. In Byzantine art, it usually 
appears in representations of Christ, angels and apostles. 

A school of religious painting which flourished mainly from the second 
half of the 15th century to the middle of the 17th century. The designa- 
tion is derived from the fact that the School's most important exponents 
came from the island of Crete. 

Christ between the Virgin and St. John the Baptist who intercede with 
Him on behalf of mankind. 

An iconographical type in which the Virgin holds the Child Christ 
on her right arm. 

A two-leaved tablet carved or painted. 

A selection of twelve scenes illustrating the principal events in the 
lives of Christ and the Virgin. They correspond to the great liturgical 
festivals of the ecclesiastical year of the Orthodox Church. 

An iconographical type in which the Virgin holds the Child Christ 
in her arms. Jesus presses his cheek against His Mother's and embraces 
her tenderly. The Eleoussa type is also designated as the Glykophiloussa. 
A technique of painting in which the pigments are mixed with wax 
and fused with heat, thus fixing the colours. 

Part of the Orthodox ecclesiastical vestments. It is a rectangular piece 
of fabric attached to the sticharion over the right thigh. It was, from 
the middle of the 14th century onward, replaced by the epigonation. 
Part of the Orthodox ecclesiastical vestments. A stiff, lozenge shaped 
piece of fabric suspended over the right knee. 


Epimanika (or Epimanikia) Part of the ecclesiastical vestments. Gold-embroidered cuffs. 


Glory 
Great Deesis 


Haghiasma 

Helcomenos 

Hetoimasia of the Throne 
Hexapteryga 

Himation 


Hodeghetria 


A luminous disk usually encircling the figure of Christ. 

An expanded version of the Deesis, including the Deesis group proper 
(Christ among the Virgin and the Baptist), angels, apostles and other 
saints. 

A Sanctuary. The term designates also the holy water. 

An iconographical theme applying to Christ being led to the Crucifixion. 
A Throne upon which are usually represented the Cross, the Gospel, 
the Dove and the Symbols of the Passion, It has an apocalyptic content 
and forms an integral part of representations of the Last Judgement. 
Provided with six wings. According to the Vision of Isaiah, the Seraphim 
are represented with six wings. 

An oblong garment, worn over the chiton, and draped over the left 
shoulder and around the body. 

An iconographical type in which the Virgin holds the Christ Child on 
her left arm and points to Him with the other as the “Indicator of the 


Lob 


Iconostasis 
Lention 
Loros 


Lypitera (or Lypira) 


Macedonian School 


Madonneri 


Mandorla 
Maphorion 
Omophorion 


Orans 
Phelonion 


Sticharion 
Suppedaneum 
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Way. The type is derived from the celebrated icon once in the Mon- 
astery of the “Hodeghon” in Constantinople. 

The screen isolating the Sanctuary (bema) of an Orthodox church. 
A towel. 

A long gold-embroidered strip of cloth, decorated with pearls, worn 
by Byzantine emperors over their robes. 

Icons of the Virgin and St. John the Theologian standing on either 
side of the Crucifix in the top section of the iconostasis. 

A school of mainly monumental painting which appeared during the 
Palaeologue period, particularly during the late 13th and early 14th 
centuries. It was thus named because the most important known speci- 
mens of this school are to be found in Greek and Serbian Macedonia. 
Greek painters working in Italy in a Byzantine style which reveals 
Western influence. The name is derived from the fact that these artists 
usually painted panels of the Virgin. 

The oval glory usually surrounding the figure of Christ. 

Female garment covering the head and shoulders. 

The distinctive scarf worn by bishops of the Orthodox Church. It is 
an embroidered strip of white silk, worn around the neck, with its two 
ends crossing on the left shoulder and falling to the knee. 

A figure with arms extended in prayer. 

Part of the priests’ and bishops’ vestments. A kind of chasuble worn 
over the sticharion. 

Part of the Orthodox ecclesiastical vestments. A tunic. 

The lower transverse support of the Cross. 
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